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THE POSITION OF THE DERBYITES. 


O study the present position and conduct of the Derbyites 
T with interest and advantage, we should keep clearly be- 
fore our minds the origin and history of the Dery party. 
We must remember that it is the reduced remnant of the old 
Conservative party of reaction, organized after the Reform 
Bill by the Duke of WELLINGTON and Sir Ropert PEEt. 
The political ideas of both these statesmen were pretty much 
the same. They were both devout adherents of “the Con- 
“ stitution’ —PEEL so much so, that he even forbade his son 
by his will to accept a peerage, from his sensitive regard 
for that dignity which he had so parsimoniously cherished. 
But they both hoped to satisfy the aspirations of the people 
by practical improvements and vigour of administration. 
They accepted the Reform Bill as an accomplished fact, and 
taught their party to accept it in the same spirit—to 
“ Register, Register,” and set to work with a good heart to 
make a popular system of representation compatible with the 
ascendancy of Conservative principles. They were men of 
commanding character and extraordinary qualities—they 
drew round them by degrees a brilliant and influential staff. 
Natural reaction and the disappointment which follows 
great political revolutions, told gradually in their favour. 
Property, alarmed by Radicalism and Chartism, turned to 
them. Discontented Whigs, such as the Duke of Ricumonp, 
Lord Dersy, and Sir James Grauam, straggled over to them. 
They won back the counties, they won back the agricultural, 
and many of the commercial boroughs. The Whig party, 
toe exclusive to recruit itself by a hearty junction with more 
advanced Liberals, waned and cowered before the swelling 
numbers and the overmastering talents and oratory of its 
Saas Long and wisely the Conservative leaders 

and checked the rash ardour of their followers, ol 
for premature attack. At last their time came. e 
“ whisper of a faction ” had swelled to the voice of a trium- 
phant majority, ready to decree to them no doubtful or pre- 
carious power. Openly, directly, by no side issue, through 
no unnatural combination, amidst the general approbation of 
the country, they grasped the Government, and commenced 
rire which, notwithstanding the disaster in which it 

will be ever memorable in the history of Parlia- 
mentary institutions for the honour of the nation abroad as 
well as for its prosperity at home. 

But the foundations on which this magnificent edifice 
rested were not sound. The Reform Bill of 1832 was not 
an isolated event, which, once over, and once submitted to, 
could be numbered with the past. It followed the virtual 
establishment of religious equality and the virtual separation 
of Church and State in the measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. It inaugurated, in spite of a temporary reaction, the 
reign of popular and progressive principles in every depart- 
ment of government and legislation. A Ministry formed in 

tion to those principles, however superior in ability, and 
however strongly supported it might be, could ultimately sub- 
sist only by concession ; and in making concessions, it was very 
difficult to carry the body of their supporters with them. 


That splendid Administration had not run half its course 
when the want of a perfect understanding between the 
generals and the army began gradually to appear. At last 
the fatal hour arrived. The principles of Free Trade, which 
the universal consent of economical science has now ratified, 
and to which experience has reconciled those who were once 
their bitterest opponents, had by degrees found their way 
into all highly-informed and thoughtful minds—and, among 
others, into the mind of Sir Rospert Peer. The followers of 
that statesman were not unaware of the fact, and the subject 
was mutually avoided by a Minister somewhat wanting in 
openness, and by a party a little ashamed to say that the Consti- 
tution was nothing without a protective duty on corn. But 
1846 brought affairs to a crisis. Pen was compelled to choose 
between his party on the one hand, and science, justice, and 
the people on the other. He attempted to carry his party 
over to the right side; but destiny forbade, and perhaps 
destiny was just. One member of his Cabinet, in the chi 
of supreme economical ignorance, broke from him. A bitter 
personal enemy in the House of Commons saw the oppor- 
tunity, and improved it to the uttermost. Lord Jonn 
RUSSELL was not wanting to his own fortune, and the Con- 
servative Ministry fell. It fell with a great ruin ; for it was 
the head, not only of English, but of European Conservatism, 
and its influence over the Government of France, in parti- 
cular, might have kept that Government in wiser courses, 
and averted great disasters from the world. 

The party then passed into the hands of the one member 
of the Pret Cabinet who had separated from his coll 
on the Corn Laws, and of the chief personal assailant of Sir 
Ropert Peet in the House of Commons. Under these 
chiefs, its morality was to be renovated, and its fortunes 
were to be renewed. Treason was to be at anend. Party 
principles were to be boldly upheld, and party obligations 
were to be rigorously enforced. Once more all organic 
change was to be resisted, and the nation was to be gratified 
with “Administrative Reform.” Visions even arose in 
imaginative minds of di peding the ambiguous and sullied 
name of Conservative, andj reverting to the frank and time- 
honoured name and c of the Tories. The visions of 
Bolingbrokian Toryism melted away before facts and prac- 
tical necessities ; and the old “dog” of Conservatism and Pro- 
tection refused even to put on “a new doublet.” Adminis- 
trative Reform, in a country which has the good fortune 
to be administered with tolerable honesty and ability, will 
never make the fortune of any set of statesmen who are not 
supreme in administrative capacity and experience ; and the 
administrative reform of the Derbyites ended in the Dock- 
yard Committee. Fidelity to party principles and obliga- 
tions gradually yielded, in the minds of the leaders, to the 
exigencies of practical ambition in an age when Liberal 
principles of all kinds had taken thorough hold of the intel- 
lect of the nation. Some, and especially Lord Dery, be 
came occasional conformists to Liberalism—others, like Sir 
Joun Paxixeton, became Liberals out and out. Protec- 
tion, the original ground of Derbyism, was thrown over 
upon the first opportunity, with a decent sigh by some, with 
cynical effrontery by others. The principle of “bowing to 
“the decision of the nation” was soon installed in place of 
Lord Georce Bentixcx’s “No surrender.” But a party 
could not live when party spirit and principle were gone. 
Even Conservative constituencies grew tired of sending to 
Parliament men who could do nothing but “bow.” The 
Conservative press, having absolutely nothing to advocate, 
dwindled to pasquinade. The party inthe House of Commons 
gained one talented recruit in the person of Lord Stantey, who 
always spoke with the Radicals from conviction, while he 
sat with the Conservatives from family connexion. The force 
of the reaction, by which the old party of Wetuineton and 
Peet had mainly lived, had been thoroughly exhausted, and 
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no other reaction of an important kind set in. The tactics 
of the once “Great Conservative Party” sank to paltry 
attempts to filch a victory by dividing with the Radicals 
against the Whigs. Their one hope of getting into power 
was by a split between the different sections of Liberals. 
Power which a party obtains in this way is impotence when 
obtained. 

The quarrel between Lord Patmerston and Lord Jouy 
RussEtt gave Derbyism a short turn in 1852. We need not 
repeat the history of that escapade, or rehearse the lesson of 
“The Morality of Public Men.” The Derbyites then 
had an advantage which they have lost now, and the loss of 
which will go far to cancel what they have gained in expe- 
rience and discretion. ‘They were a novelty, and the curio- 
sity of the nation was excited—now they are stale, and the 
nation is apathetic. Then they were “looming”’—now they 
have “loomed”—which makes all the difference. People do 
not go to see the Bottle Conjuror twice. In 1855 they were 
again offered power, through another split among the Libe- 
rals ; but those were serious times, and they declined. Again 
a split oceurs, through the misconduct and arrogance of the 
Liberal Premier. Lord Deresy, sitting under the gallery, 
and seeing the temper of the House, passes the word, pray- 
ing, no doubt, at the same time to Providence for help 
to bear the overwhelming burden which was about to be 
cast upon him. Office is thus once more obtained by 
means perfectly fair and unobjectionable, according to 
the rules of Parliamentary tactics, but in which the 
finger of Heaven cannot be said to have been visibly 
interposed. The scene which now ensues might have 
been most confidently predicted by any one who had 
kept the antecedents of Derbyism in mind. There is no 
unpopular principle like Protection which requires to be 
immediately thrown overboard. Mr. Disraztt, in his address 
to the electors of Buckinghamshire, hastens to put a false 
colour on the patriotic vote which overturned the 
Patmerston Government. But the grand object is to make 
the necessary explanations and manifestoes in a decently 
Conservative sense, and yet without forfeiting the sufferance 
of Liberalism. This object, modified and coloured by the 
various personal tendencies of the different Derbyite leaders, 
runs through all the speeches and addresses, from the 
long, able, and (but for the allusion to Parliamentary 
Reform) discreet oration of Lord Derby himself, down to the 
short profession of personal faith in his leader issued by 
Lord Lovaine. Some of the more ambitious and less dis- 
creet of the candidates for re-election, such as the SECRETARY 
FOR THE CoLontEs and the ATTorNEY-GENERAL, ran into down- 
right Liberalism and even Chartism, under a very thin dis- 
guise. To explain these various phenomena, when you have 
once the key to the situation, and know the characters of 
the men, is alike easy and superfluous. The policy of the 
Dersy Government is an adoption, with just difference 
enough to swear by, of the measures of their predecessors, 
including, we fear, Mr. Vernon Smirn’s India Bill. 
The answer to Count WALEwSKI, which, after the vote on 
Mr. Mrtner Greson’s Amendment, it was easy to write, has 
probably by this time been written. Questions of principle, 
—such as Education, the Jew Bill, and Church-rates—are to 
be open questions. Parliamentary Reform is allowed to 
“loom”—an injudicious arrangement, which will not secure 
the forbearance of Reformers, and will yet alarm the enemies 
of Reform. And so, in plain words, the Derby Government 
is to get on as long and as well as a Government on suf- 
ferance can under institutions which require the Government 
to command a majority in the House of Commons. 


SIR RICHARD BETHELL AND THE LAW LORDS. 


RICHARD BETHELL is a very eminent lawyer 
and an incomparable advocate. If he has any defect, it 
is perhaps his infallibility, and such a man appears to addi- 
tional advantage when he presents himself in the character 
of an ill-used person. Sir Ricnarp Bernett complains, in 
a somewhat angry tone, that Lord Campsett has main- 
tained the sufficiency of the existing law of England to 
punish conspiracy for murder, because he may perhaps 
have to try M. Bernarp on such a charge. But if Lord 
CamPBELL’s statement was inconsistent with his judicial 
function, Sir Ricuarp Beruetet seems to overlook the fact 
that his own speech was ten times more irreconcileable 
with his public office. If the Carer Justice does wrong in 
‘firming that there is a law by which, if the case against 


| 


him is sufficiently proved, M. Bernarp may be punished, 
the Attorney-General must do much more wrong in ¢op, 
tending, by an elaborate argument, that there is no law 
which he can even be indicted. Sir Ricuarp Berxets hag 
placed himself in the false position of having directed the 
arrest, without bail, of a man who, according to his view 
of the case, is amenable to no English law. 

If Sir Ricuarp argument proves anything, it ig 
that the “ Conspiracy Bill” was necessary because a person 
guilty of the crime of which M. Bernarp is accused jg 
not triable by our law. If so, it is not an impertinent 
question to ask, Why, then, has he been arrested? It jg 
hardly possible to imagine a more anomalous situation than 
that of an Attorney-General who keeps a man in prison, 
while at the same time, in his place in Parliament, he 
emphatically declares that there is no law to which the 
accused person can be made amenable. Indeed, we know no 


parallel to it except the position of the late Lorp Cuancetor, 


who declared the other day to the House of Lords that he 
had sentenced a gentleman of the name of Azzorarpr to be 
hanged, upon an impression of the law which he now 
regards as erroneous. We have no doubt Mr. Azzoparp 
richly deserved to be hanged ; and so, after all, whether he 
was hanged or not, no great harm would have been probably 
done. But these little accidents are disagreeable, and they 
make even innocent men feel uncomfortable. At all events, 
one thing is plain—that if Sir Ricuarp Berne. had con- 
tinued Attorney-General, the prosecution of M. Bernarp 
could not have proceeded ; for it would, in his judgment, have 
been the duty of the Chief Justice, on the opening of the 
counsel for the prosecution, to declare the indictment insuff- 
cient in law—unless, indeed, as in the case of the Royal 
British Bankers, Sir Beruett, with characteristic 
diffidence, had placed the prosecution in the hands of some 
common lawyer who took less equitable views of the law of 
conspiracy. 

Besides complaining that a Chief Justice had no right to 
say anything on the subject, Sir Ricuarp Beret. accuses 
Lord CampBett of having garbled and misrepresented his 
speech. If the fact were so, it was a grievous fault, and 
grievously hath CAMPBELL answered it. But we think Sir 
RicwarD BetuHert will not dispute that the scope of his 
argument was to this effect :—The Bill is not an un-English 
Bill, for its sole object is to make foreigners who enjoy 
the same protection as Englishmen amenable to the same 
laws. In order to establish this position, he had to 
sustain these two propositions:—First, that foreigners im 
England are not now amenable to the same laws as English- 
men; secondly, that the Bill which he supported made 
foreigners amenable to punishments to which they are not, 
but to which Englishmen are, at present liable. This we 
believe to be a fair statement of his argument; and if it 
could be supported, we admit that it would be one entitled 
to great attention. 

Assuming him to have intelligibly expressed his mean- 
ing to be that, while he admitted generally that foreigners 
were subject to the same laws as Englishmen, there 
were some instances in which the foreigner escaped 
penalty to which an Englishman would have been liable, 
let us see how he establishes this proposition. He 
begins, "of course, by quoting instances illustrative of his 
statement of the case as it exists under the present law, 
The first grievance which Sir Ricuarp Berne alleges is 
thus stated by him :—“If half-a-dozen foreigners came # 
“ England, and here concerted a erime, and went abroad to 
“ commit it, and came back again to this country, they would 
“ not, according to our law, be punishable in the Courts of 
“ this country.” Upon which Lord Camppett very justly 
observes :—“ If a foreigner in a foreign land committed & 
“ crime and came to England, we could not punish him for 
“ what he had done in a foreign land. It would be contrary 
“ to the law of nations to attempt te do so.” But the w 
fairness of Sir Ricnarp BerHe instance lies in this— 
that while he led the House of Commons to believe that this 
case was one wholly unprovided for, he ought to have 
known, and to have told his audience, that this very case 8 
expressly met by the Extradition Act of 1843. Yet Sit 
RicuarD Berue.t produces this case to his unprofessional 
listeners as a mischief for which there is no remedy, and urges 
the omission in this instance as a justification of his £ 
We cannot, it is true, try a foreigner in England for a crime 
which he has committed out of our jurisdiction, neither is i 
desirable that we should do so; but we can give up @ 
offender to his own tribunals to be tried by the laws of his 
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own ee And if Sir Ricuarp BetueE ut had thus stated | bold assertion seems hardly reconcileable with the fact that 


the law to the House of Commons, they would have seen 
that his example did not support his argument ; for, with- 
out his Bill, there is already an adequate and appropriate 
remedy for this mischief. 

The next point with which he deals is the Act of 
Georce IV., by which accessories to murder committed 
abroad are punishable in England. And here Sir Ricarp 
BerHELL’s statement of the law is even more inaccurate. 
He propounds, as an unquestionable fact, that this Statute 
is “contined entirely to natwral-born British subjects,” and 
says expressly that “this Act was passed whereby British 
« natural-born subjects ave made amenable to the law.” 
Certainly, the House of Commons was not likely to gather 
from this statement that the words of the Statute are not 
« natural-born British subjects,” nor even “ British subjects,” 
but “his Majesty's subjects ;? and from the time of Lord 


- Coxe down to that of Lord Camppet, the doctrine of 


the law has always been that laid down by the CuieF 
Justice—viz, “If aliens are in England within the QuEEN’s 
« allegiance, they are her subjects as long as they remain 
“there ; and they are liable to the same procedures as 
natural subjects.” When Sir Ricnarp informed 
the House of Commons that this statute applied exclusively 
to “ British natural-born subjects,” he might have added that 
while the Act contains no such limitation, the latest judicial 
decision, in the case of De Marros, has determined that it 
is subject to no such restriction. To state a proposition 
which is opposed to all authority as undoubted law, seems 
to us hardly fair dealing with an unprofessional audience. 
Sir Ricuarp BerHeE.r’s next point is, that to conspire in 
England to commit abroad an act unlawful in itself, is not 
punishable unless the agents in the crime, when committed, 
would have been amenable to English jurisdiction. Ashe fairly 
admits that this proposition is opposed to the dicta (for which 
he professes a sublime contempt) of all the sages of the 
English law from the earliest times, we may spare ourselves 
the trouble of discussing the ingenious and original specula- 
tions of an eminent equity practitioner, which are diametri- 
cally opposed to the principles settled and laid down by all the 
great criminal lawyers in the country. We are fain to content 
ourselves with the “general expressions” and “ broad defi- 
“ nitions” which have sufficed English lawyers for so many 
generations, but for which Sir RicwarD BETHELL enter- 
tains a supreme disregard. We confess we are surprised that 
this eminent advocate, who appeals in his court so largely 
and so well to the general principles of jurisprudence, should 
be the only man to maintain that no doctrine of law 
can be sustained except on the authority of cases. Lord 
Mansrietp was of a different opinion when he convicted 
a man of a blasphemous libel on the ground that Christi- 
anity is part of the law of the land; and the same great 
authority has expressly affirmed that the law of nature 
and nations is an integral portion of English law. The 
Times has, with much chivalry and ingenuity, come to the 
rescue of the ATroRNEY-GENERAL on this point. We can 
hardly wonder that the leading journal should feel a sym- 
pathy for the general plausibility and particular inaccuracy 
of Sir Ricwarp Beruett. But we confess we hardly 
know how to contest such a question with a writer who con- 
siders the crime of bigamy the best producible example of a 
malum in se. We have too much respect for certain cha- 
racters in the Old Testament to agree in this definition. 
Besides, there is this fatal objection to the argument of the 
Times as far as this subject is concerned—viz. that it is 
wholly irreconcileable with the language of Sir RicHarp 
himself. 
Tn his determination to cut away from under Mr. Bopkin 
the last possible chance of succeeding in his prosecution of M. 
ARD, Sir Ricnarp attacks the principle 
of Petrrer’s case. That principle he properly describes as 
one by which offences against the amity of the SovEREIGN 
are indictable, as tending to interrupt friendly relations 
een the Crown and Foreign States. But so far from 
approving of this doctrine, he says that “it is one which is 
“neither safe nor proper to be accepted as a precedent.” 
y Sir Ricwarp Bernet should be held a better 
authority on such a question than Lord ELLENBOROUGH we 
have yet to learn. He certainly does not increase our con- 
lence in his knowledge of the business he is dealing 
with, when he tells us that “the crime of conspiring to 
destroy the Empress of the Frencu anterior to the birth 


* of the young Prince” would not have been punishable. | 
Lord Campseit has very pertinently remarked that this | 


| Lord Georce Gorpon was convicted of a libel on Marre 
| ANTOINETTE. 
After thus carefully—and, we believe, candidly —examining 
what Sir Ricuarp Betuett told, and forebore to tell, the 
| House of Commons, we confess we think it was of the greatest 
importance that some correction should, at the very earliest 
moment, have been made of the doctrines which he had pro- 


| mulgated. If it be true, as Lord Camppet affirms, that 


the Conspiracy Bill created no new offence, and supplied no 
new remedy, but ouly added an aggravated punishment to 
offences already cognisable by the law, Sir Ricuarp Betnet.’s 
argument founded on the distinction between foreigners and 
Englishmen wholly fails. For our part, we adhere to the 
official practice of the late ArrorneY-GENERAL, rather than 
to the questionable doctrine of Sir Ricuarp Bernett. We 
give the preference to the principle on which he acted in the 
arrest of M. Bernarp, rather than to the argument by which 
he proves that that person ought not to have been arrested. 
If the grounds on which it is proposed to indict a French- 
man accused of conspiracy to murder should be held sound 
in law, no doubt it will be a blow to the original speculations 
of Sir Ricnarp Berueti; but, on the other hand, the assur- 
ance that he has not caused a man to be illegally arrested, 
will be some consolation to the conscience of the ex-ATToR- 
NEY-GENERAL, 


THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF LORD CRANWORTH. 


HE retirement of the Patmerston Administration puts 

an end to the curious dead-lock by which the cause of 
Law Amendment seemed to be permanently arrested. There 
cannot now be a shadow of doubt that the late Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR and the late ATToRNEY-GENERAL were deliberately 
neutralizing each other by pulling opposite ways ; and it is 
probable that differences which reached their climax when 
Lord Cranwortu adopted Lord preposterous 
construction of Sir Ricuarp Berge recent legal dicta, 
must have very shortly exploded publicly if these ill-assorted 
associates had remained longer in office. The merits of a 
quarrel in which one of the disputants had no oppor- 
tunity of placing his case before the tribunal of public 
opinion, cannot of course be satisfactorily adjudged. It 
is, however, certain that Lord Cranwortn’s law-reforms 
were meagre in the extreme, that the reasons by which 
he defended them were inadequate, and that he was always 
ready to revive the most threadbare sophisms whenever a 
legal abuse was to be slurred over or apologized for. On the 
other hand, of the improvements projected by Sir Ricuarp 
BeruHett the world knows nothing, for they were never 
mentioned in Parliament, unless in company with a hint 
that infanticide had been committed on them by a higher 
authority. Sir Ricwarp’s reputation must rest at present 
on the admitted facts, that he disagreed with an inefficient 
superior—that he wedded himself to the cause of law-reform 
before he could possibly have expected to gain anything by 
it—and that, by his early advocacy of legal education, he 
showed himself sensible that the true impediments to the 
improvement of the law are the grave defects which exist in 
the legal mind of England. That legal mind, never very 
fertile, is now absolutely barren of suggestions worth attend- 
ing to. The resources of the law-reformers are, in fact, ex- 
hausted, and the Law Amendment Society is down upon 
the lees of crotchetiness. 

The office of Lord Chancellor has a double aspect, and 
it must not be supposed that Lord CranwortH was an 
inferior Judge. In the course of his judicial career, he ren- 
dered great service to the public. The period when he 
entered the Court of Exchequer as Baron Roire, was the 
era of scientific pleading; and, amid a saturnalia of juris- 
prudence, Lord Cranwortn did something to prevent 
justice from being forgotten. There has been nothing like 
that extraordinary tribunal since the Middle Ages and the 
scholastic disputations. A controversy between Angelic 
Doctors on the subject of Indistributable Essences, is the 
only possible parallel to an argumentation in the Ex- 
chequer, at that period, on a point of common-law pleading. 
Like its mediseval counterpart, the forensic contest was 
very wonderful. It braced the intellectual muscles ; it tasked 
the most active brain to follow it ; it may have solved one 
or two problems of more or less importance ; and an emi- 


nent advocate gave his opinion that, in one instance, it. 
accidentally helped to decide a case on its merits. But it 
unfortunately differed from the scholastic opponencies in the 
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trifling circumstance, that the fortunes of many men de- 
pended on the result of the transcendental debates which are 
chronicled in the Reports of Messrs. Megson and WELsBy. 
The Sorbonne is not known to have kept heretics in suspense 
during its delicate deliberations; but the Exchequer 
balanced the happiness of families and the honour of 
individuals on the top of a dialectical needle. The heavy 
injustice which might have been daily and even hourly 
committed by men who had forgotten that to do right is the 
first function of a judge, was partially mitigated by Baron 
Roure. He had a considerable fund of what is called com- 
mon sense, and subtlety of reasoning did not easily conceal 
from him any practical paradox to which it might lead. 
The same quality he carried into the Court of Chancery, 
where Lord Cranwortn’s judgments, though not likely 
to be memorable, will be always remembered as respect- 
able. Unfortunately, however, the turn of mind which 
was a positive recommendation in a Baron of the 
Exchequer, was worse than useless in the high 
official whose allotted business it has now become to 
preside over English legislation. The man who, by a happy 
mediocrity of intellect, was once able to correct the 
subtleties of legal logic was altogether misplaced in 
the position of a law-maker. Lord Cranwortn could 
see nothing but the immediate difficulties which sur- 
rounded the suggestions made to him, and the immediate 
inconveniences which threatened to result from the measures 
pressed upon him. But the difficulties which appear to 
encompass law-reforms which in themselves are admitted 
to be desirable, are generally of the sort which merely 
require a little resolution to surmount them ; and the incon- 
veniences amount almost always to nothing more than an 
inconvenient disturbance of technical knowledge in the mind 
of the critic. In amending such a system as the law of 
England, something must always be risked. In so vast a 
congeries of rules there is always a chance that some one of 
them is lying in ambush to embarrass the working of a new 
statute. But Lord Cranwortn would never risk anything. 
The measures he patronized were pitiable, and he brought the 
whole strength of Lord PaLmerston’s strong Government to 
help him in damming up the current of law-amendment. 
His obstructive influence extended far and wide. There was 
not an abuse in the country which did not feel itself the 
safer for Lord Cranwortn’s seat on the woolsack. 

Lord Cranwortu’s chancellorship curiously illustrates the 
false position of a legislator condemned to do something, but 
determined to hazard nothing. His most memorable contri- 
vance was Lord WENSLEYDALE'S Peerage for Life—a device 
which doubtless commended itself to him as not being a 
novelty, but which turned out on consideration to be the 
most extravagant of innovations. Next to Peerages for 
Life, the ex-Chancellor showed himself attached to 
Consolidation Bills, which seemed in his eyes to have 
the merit of re-stating, without altering, the statute- 
law. But when the consolidators got some way 
on with their work, they found that the texts of 
many statutes were in fact indistinguishable 
from the rules of the common law, and for the codifica- 
tion of the common law Lord Cranwortn had the horror 
natural in a British Judge. The CHancetxor’s project 
was therefore shipwrecked on his own prejudices, but 
minds of another cast would probably have discerned in it 
fatal vices of another sort. It is a boon to the public to have 
the statute law consolidated, simply because everything 
which clears away intricacy and obscurity is a boon ; 
but, for all that, a Consolidation Bill is a juristical 
absurdity. English statutes have hitherto been framed 
on the system which has been curtly described as cutting 
a hole in your shoe wherever it pinched. Whenever 
the result of a particular principle has been found to be 
inconvenient, or has been discredited by the better know- 
ledge of an advancing civilization, an Act of Parliament has 
been passed to alter the result ; but it has been thought pro- 
fanity to touch the principle from which the result followed. 
This process—of saving the principle, but altering its appli- 
cations—has gone on so long and so steadily, that a large 
part of English jurisprudence has got into the state pleasantly 
and not unfairly described by a recent writer, who compares 
our law to a general prohibition against using the ten digits, 
followed by separate permissions to use the figures 0, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6,7, 8,9. An English statute is, therefore, nearly 
universally, an enactment which assumes (without naming) 
certain legal principles, and then proceeds either to forbid 


them an application different from that to which the 
ordinary methods of legal reasoning would conduct. 4 
Consolidation Act is, of course, only a classified collection 
of these statutes. It is a code of negation—more cop. 
venient, certainly, than the chaos which it supe 

but still a standing reproach to the ‘legal system of 
which it forms part. It is vain to expect that any 
law-reform worthy of the name will be effected in 
land till we have a class of law-reformers skilfy) 
enough, and bold enough, to deal with principles, 
instead of merely tampering with results. It is equal} 
idle to anticipate that we shall have such a class till it ig 
created by improvements in the education of our lawyers, 
Legal education consists at present in simply pitchforking 
cases on to the pupil’s memory ; but, even if this were not 
so, it is most difficult for a lawyer who is familiar with o 
one body of jurisprudence to revise the first principles on 
which it is founded. The undertaking is something like 
the German feat of evolving phenomena out of one’s own 
self-consciousness. But there are modes of simplifying it, 
and the chief of them is the study of comparative jurispru- 
dence. It happens that the literature of law on the Conti- 
nent is nearly exclusively directed to the consideration of 
first principles ; and perhaps there is but one class of men 
in the world who would calmly deny that they have anything 
to learn from the inquiries of all Europe into a particular 
department of thought. 


SQUEEZABLE MATERIALS. 


| Pye DERBY’S resolution to legislate for India, though 
much to be regretted, can have taken nobody by sw- 
prise. The new Government commences its career with so 
many confessions of feebleness, that one takes as a matter of 
course its unwillingness to postpone a measure which a ma- 
jority of a hundred and forty refused to defer. Yet, while 
there are many reasons for doubting whether Lord Paumzr- 
sTON could have carried such a majority to the second reading 
of his Bill, there are many more for supposing that Lord 
Dersy might have safely declined to lend himself to precipi- 
tation which large numbers of his ablest associates still agree 
in deprecating. The majority on the India Bill was swollen 
by the votes of not a few Liberals who made it a point of 
honour to support the Minister in office, and the minority 
lacked many Conservative voices which Lord DeErsy, once in 
power, might have been sure of commanding. A new divi- 
sion would probably have worn a very different aspect. 
The determination of the new Cabinet is the more to be 
regretted because by committing two Governments succes 
sively to an India Bill, it effectually prevents us from having 
the sense of the House of Commons satisfactorily tested. 

Still, if the Kast India Company is to be sacrificed, we 
infinitely prefer its being offered up to Lord ELLENBoROUGH'S 
outraged pride than to the ruffled vanity of Mr. VERNON 
Smita. The modifications announced by Lord Dersy are 
probably to be directed to the improvement of Mr. Sara's 
Council of India, and certainly, after the world has had the 
advantage of reading that gentleman’s evidence before the 
Committee on Mr. Burt's case, it was high time to reconsider 
any machinery he might devise for creating a counterpoise to 
his own genius. We have reason to felicitate ourselves on 
having so accurately divined the character of the proposed 
Council. We said it was impossible it could be intended even 
to advise an Indian Minister, and now the ex-President of 
the Board of Control states publicly that he is above advice. 
“T took office,’ said Mr. Vernon Sairtu, “to exercise my 
“own judgment, and not to be controlled by the Court of 
“ Directors!” There we have the pith, the marrow, 
kernel, of the India Bill. For Indian experience, for spe 
cial study of the Hindoo, for long-descended traditions of 
government, a clear and simple principle substitutes itself 
the exercise of Mr. Surru’s judgment. Noor is this the only 
addition to our knowledge for which we have to thank the 
Butr Committee. We have actual samples of the results 
attributable to an Indian Minister's exercising his judgment 
and spurning control. 

Mr. Vernon Sairu states that he differed from the Court 
of Directors on two capital points. Contrary to their advice, 
he introduced the Queen of Oupe to Her Mavesry, and he 
differed from them on the propriety of treating with the 
Scinde Ameer, Att Moorap, and on the desirableness 
remitting his sentence. It may be suggested that anybody 
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with a delicate sense of the decencies would probably have 
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i who, not to put too fine a point on it, was one of 
= od concubines of a former King of OupeE; but, 
tting aside the question of taste, what are we to think of 
the point of policy? The annexation of Oude was pre-emi- 
nently a measure which, once determined upon, ought to have 
been carried through completely, resolutely, and without the 
faintest show of regret or misgiving. Mr. Vernon Smrru had 
peen himself one of its principal authors ; and yet, forthe paltry 
gratification of contradicting his official advisers, he invests a 
personage who had come to Europe with the express design of 
protesting against her son’s dethronement, with a distinction 
especially likely to delude herself, and certain to be misun- 
derstood in her country. But the Indian Minister's perver- 
sity culminated in his bearing towards Att Moorap. Of 
course, it is possible to hold with Lord ELLEnBoroucH that 
this Prince was unjustly condemned, and therefore unjustly 
ished. Mr. Vernon Smitu, however, admits he thought 


‘him guilty, and still, “in the exercise of his judgment,” 


ed to annul his sentence. For this, it should be 
understood—the cancellation of the Ameer’s sentence—was 
the true effect of the concession which Mr. Vernon Suirn 
forced upon the Indian Government. The estates of which 
the Ameer was still to be deprived were simply those of 
which he had himself by a deed which, even for the 
East, exhibited a singularly repulsive combination of private 
treachery and political treason. The only lands to which he 
had any colour of right were to be restored to him inte- 
grally. In taking this extraordinary course, the motives of 
the President of the Board of Control appear to have been 
mixed. Primarily, he seems to have wished to fly in the 
face of the Directors. Overruling their dignified determi- 
nation to have nothing to do with a convicted forger, he 
consented to interviews with Att Moorap, and was very 
deservedly rewarded by the Ameer’s expressing open dis- 
belief of his assertions and of Sir Georce Crerx’s. Mr. 
Burr has, it appears, been uitted of the charge made 
against him, but the inquiry still suggests some curious sub- 
jects of speculation. What must Aur Moorap himself think 
of the character of the persons with whom he came in con- 
tact, and what does he suppose to be the means by which he 
succeeded ? 

Mr. Vernon Sairn’s minor motive for showing indulgence 
to Aut MooraD was his abject terror of the House of Com- 
mons. This lion of the Court of Directors is the lamb 
of Parliament. He entertains, indeed, the most intense 
contempt for the assembly which he cringes to. He thinks 
it the worst possible body to sit in judgment on the 
grievances of native princes. Rather than have to main- 
tain an opinion before it he will concede anything and 
everything, “Only get out of the way of Parliament,” 
said he to Att Moorap, “and you may have what you 
“ please.” And so it appears that, in all delicate arrange- 
ments between princes with a grievance and members of 
Parliament in search of one, a squeeze to Mr. VERNON 
Surrx was the usual earnest which bound the bargain. 
“First bully your Surru,” began the established recipe for 
robbing the Indian revenue. No money was to pass, even in 
the most legitimate form, till that important formality had been 
accomplished. Few transactions are worthier of notice than 
this at a period when, as the Times puts it—and as we rather 
think we have ourselves put it ere this—“ the greatest corpo- 
“ ration of modern times is to be superseded by the authority of 
“the Crown.” It isa most excellent commentary on the credit 
given the other day to Parliament for not being afraid of 
responsibility. Let it be remarked, in particular, that Par- 
liament took nothing whatever by the timorousness of the 
Indian Minister. The Directors would have done exactly 
what they are to be abolished for not doing. They would 
have submitted to the decision of the Constitutional tribunal. 
It was Mr. Vernon Saurru who took the case out of the au- 
gust jurisdiction of Parliament, and forced through a com- 
— which recommended itself, not to the wisdom of the 

- Commons, but to the unbiassed judgment of Mr. 
BUTT. 

To enlarge on all the points at which this inquiry casts light 
on the revolution projected by Mr. Vernon SmirH would be 
like painting the lily. Not a tittle of evidence has been ad- 

before the committee which has not had the effect of 
contrasting the firmness, thrift, and discretion of the Direc- 
tors with the extravagance and indecision of the Board of 
Control. It is one of the least startling reflections suggested 
by the proceedings that a department of whose administra- 
tive management not even its most virulent censors have 


dared to complain, is about to be sacrificed to a department: 


in which copies of answers to important letters are not 
preserved, and whose chief was ignorant whether a despatch 
of the utmost moment had or had not been sent to India. 
A far more serious topic of thought is the hint given us as to 
the class of grievances with which the home Government of 
India will be occupied after its transmutation. The Indian 
revenue is evidently in peril from a swarm of princely locusts. 
No great cause—no interest of the people of Hindostan—will 
ever be debated in Parliament. Such questions will be relegated 
with universal consent to the better-informed Government 
of India. But the debauched descendants of Indian Royal 
Houses will be bringing to Europe grievances which are 
mostly founded on the immensity of the spoil which their 
prodigious oppressions wrung from an oppressed people. A 
Prince with a great pension, which he wants to double, will 
be for ever hanging about the lobby, among the attorneys 
and the policemen. Nana Saute is the exact type of the 
class. So enormously will the change of Government 
increase the prospects of these unworthy claimants—so great 
will be their chances of success between the squeezableness 
of Indian Ministers, the indifference of Parliament, and the 
sentimentalism of the British public—that it is a serious 
question whether the QuEEn’s authority ought not to be pro- 
claimed in India in the form of words which used to end the 
old playbi “ Vivat Regina, and No Money Returned.” 


LORD CLARENDON’S DEFENCE. 


Ww: wish to speak with all respect of Lord CLarEnpon. 
Ina situation of the highest responsibility, and in times 
of no ordinary difficulty, he has rendered great and honourable 
services to his country. The post of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs during the last five years has been the most 
laborious and the most critical of all the departments of the 
English Government ; and it is but simple justice to say that 
in the conduct of our foreign relations Lord CLARENDON has 
generally borne himself with temper, dignity, and spirit. 
He has known how to display courtesy without servility, 
and to act with firmness without resorting to swagger. 
Whatever may be the judgment we feel compelled to pass on 
his recent policy, it would be both ungrateful and unjust to 
forget the signal skill and ability with which—except in the 
discussions at the Paris Conferences relative to the Belgian 
press—he conducted the diplomatic questions which arose 
during the progress and after the conclusion of the 
Russian war. Through that critical period we lent such sup- 
port as we could to a policy which we thoroughly approved. 
Grave and well-founded as we believe to be the grounds of 
the Parliamentary censure in which Lord CLARenpon is 
involved, we cannot, in the case of a statesman who has so 
many claims on public regard, criticise without respect, or 
condemn without regret. No man who is not both uncandid 
and ungenerous will refuse to respond to the appeal which 
he made the other night—*I am sure that I am as ready 
“as any man living to maintain the honour and dignity of 
“ the country.” That the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
wilfully acted in a manner which he believed injurious to 
the character and interests of England, is what no one has 
said, and no one thinks. That the course which he pursued 
with reference to the recent despatch of the French Govern- 
ment was one which, if allowed to pass without censure, 
would have been fatal to both, is a conclusion from which, 
after examining his defence in no unfriendly spirit, we find 
it impossible to escape. 

The condemnation of Lord CLARENDON may be hard on 
the man, but it was indispensable to the country. Nothing 
less than an absolute and uncompromising repudiation of 
the whole tone and attitude taken in the name of England 
in the late correspondence could have restored her to the 
position which she is entitled to occupy in Europe. Men 
of sympathies not less patriotic, and of abilities not less 
great, than Lord CLarenpon, have been censured for errors 
of judgment not more culpable than that into which he has 
fallen. The worst enemies of Lord Joun Russet will hardly 
accuse him of having acted with intentional treachery or 
constitutional cowardice at Vienna ; yet he was compelled 
to retire from office because he had pursued a course which the 
spirit of the country condemned. Mr. Giapstoye and his 
friends lost the confidence of the nation, not because they were 
supposed to be indifferent to the interests of England, but 
because they were judged to have taken an unsound view of 
the policy which best conduced to those interests. We rate 
very highly the merits of Lord CLARENDON ; but if they 
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were ten times greater, we should still be of opinion that 
the fault which he has committed—or, at least, to which 
he has been a party—was one which the nation could not 
permit to pass with impunity. There was no escape from 
the dishonour of England, except in the censure of the 
Government of which he was the organ. 

We entirely agree with the Times of last Wednesday, 
both in the general approbation which it expresses of 
Lord CrarEeNpDoN, and in its opinion as to the inade- 
quacy of the defence which he has offered to the House 
of Lords for his conduct in the recent transactions. The 
grounds on which Lord Ciarenpon rests his defence do 
not seem to us to be, when taken singly, capable of being 
supported, while, when considered together, they are mutually 
destructive. In the first place, he writes to Lord CowLEy 
that he thinks Count WaLEwskr's despatch “ very moderate 
“in tone,” and he tells the House of Lords that “ he is totally 
“unable to find in it any insult to England.” And further, 
he considers it “ impossible that one Government could com- 
“municate with another in terms more temperate or less 
“offensive.” These sentences sufficiently show how com- 
pletely the sentiments of Lord CiarEnpDon on this matter 
were out of accord with the feelings of the nation. If 
he thinks that for one independent State publicly to re- 
preach another as “favouring assassination by its legisla- 
“tion,” is “no insult,” but, on the contrary, a very 
“ moderate, temperate, and inoffensive” assertion, we do not 
think it necessary to look further for a justification for 
withdrawing the conduct of the case from his hands. But if 
the tone of this despatch was so “moderate,” and so free 
from any trace of insult, we are at a loss to conceive to 
what purpose Lord CLARENDON so strongly appeals to us to 
place ourselves in the position of the French Government, 
and to make allowances for the excitement under which 
they laboured. If there is nothing in the despatch to 
be complained of, we confess we do not understand the 
relevance of the extenuating circumstances which are 
alleged in its defence. If there is nothing to be excused, 
to what purpose are all these excuses? We are told that 
“ the language of the despatch is that which one friend in 
“ private life might address to another.” It must be a 
singular state of private society in which friends are in the 
habit of exchanging such amicable communications. But 
Whatever excuse we might be disposed to make for a friend 
who, in a great panic or a great passion, wrote us an abusive 
letter, we should be disposed to think the matter a little 
more serious if, by the same post, he sent it for insertion in 
the county paper. It was the publicity of the French 
despatch which created the necessity for an answer which 
should be equally public. That despatch was not intended 
as a confidential communication to be made discreetly to a 
friendly Government. It was an acte daccusation to be 
published to France in particular, and to the world in 
general. Count Watewskr’s despatch appeared in the 
Mowiteur at the same moment that it was laid on the table 
of Parliament. That it required an answer Lord CLARENDON 
admits by his acts, though he denies it in words; for 
he did, in fact, answer it in conversation with M. pre 
Persicny, and he now takes credit to himself for having 
answered it in his private correspondence with Lord 
Cow ry. It was in the failure to perceive that such a docu- 
ment, formally presented on such an occasion, demanded 
an immediate and public answer, that the great error of 
Lord CLARENDON consisted. If M. pe Prrsieny, in the ex- 
citement of a private communication, had used intemperate 
expressions, the matter might have been arranged by “ two 
“men of the world shrugging their shoulders in a salon.” 
But a document placed on the records of Europe by the 
deliberate act of the French Government, must either, be 
traversed or confessed. Lord CLarenpon thinks that, if one 
of these courses is to be taken, we must adopt the latter, and 
admit the truth of the French averments. “ We could not 
“ contradict them,” he says, “ for the simple reason that we 
“knew them to be true.” What is it that the Foreign 
Minister of England knew to be true? Why, that “our 
legislation favours assassination,” and that “assassination 
is preached openly in England.” We admit that it would 

erroneous to discover in this sentence the intention 
of attributing to Englishmen the preaching of assassination. 
But is it true that foreigners preach assassination openly 
in England? If this is true, whose fault is it? If Lord 
Crarenpon knew this, why did he not let his friend 
the Arrorney-GENERAL, or “Lawyer Bopxin” know it? 
Can it be pretended, in the face of the prosecutions which 


are now going on, that to “preach assassination openly” 
not a crime punishable by the English law? If such Ties 
have been done, why have they not been punished? If 
have not been done, why are they not denied? Does it lie in 
the mouth of an English Minister to avow that a criminal 
state of things has existed during his term of office, and 
that he cannot deny it, because he has taken no steps 
to prevent it? But if itis meant that the criminal intention 
has existed, though there have been no overt acts on which 
to fasten, why did not Lord Ciarenpon: give the French 
Government an honest answer, instead of bringing in an 
illusory Bill which would not touch the evil it pretended 
to meet? Why could he not make the reply which cannot 
be better expressed than in’ the words of Lord Derpy} 
“The answer is plain and obvious. Although the law 
“ provides remedies for all these colours and shades of crime, 
“yet the law cannot be put in force until the crime ig 
“established. Intention, unaccompained by any overt act, 
“so long as the intention remains in the mind of the party 
“alone conceiving it, affords no grounds for prosecution, 
“With us suspicion is not crime, and suspicion does not 
“ warrant the punishment of crime, and notoriety is a word 
“which is not recognised in our statute-book.” If Lorn 
CLARENDON, whatever he may think and say in private letters, 
dares not declare the same truth in a public answer to a 
public despatch impugning the spirit of the English laws, it 
comes, in fact, to nothing less than this—that we dare not 
defend the independence of our institutions when they are 
assailed, for fear of giving offence to France. When such 4 
doctrine is openly avowed in the Foreign Office, it is high 
time for Parliament to interfere. 

As Lord CLarEnDon could not find it in his heart to answer 
Count Watewskxt, the English nation have done their work 
for themselves. It signifies very little what Lord Matmes- 
BURY writes, or whether he writes at all. In fact, we be 
lieve that the “amicable request for an explanation” which 
Lord Dersy promised on Monday night to address to the 
French Government, has been anticipated by a second 
despatch from Count WALEwsKI, expressing deep regret that 
matter of offence should have been found in his former 
missive, and emphatically assuring our Government that 
nothing disrespectful or unfriendly to England was intended, 
Be this, however, as it may, the famous ““‘ unanswered 
“‘ despatch” has been already answered—it has been answered 
by Parliament, by the press, and by the public. The alarm 
which Lord CLARENDON entertained at the prospect of the 
“exacerbation of the state of feeling in France” by a “ written 
“ controversy” has proved wholly unfounded. The reply 
which has been practically given to the despatch of Count 
WatewskI by the discussions of the last three weeks, and 
by the vote of the House of Commons, has assumed a form 
not the most courteous in spirit or the most conciliatory 
in tone. We have no doubt that the practised and courteous 
pen of Lord CrArenpon could have conveyed the same 
truths in much gentler terms, but nevertheless im language 
which would have satisfied the occasion and the country. 
His unfortunate omission to do that which clearly belonged 
to his office has led to a response couched in @ ruder spirit 
and blunter words. Yet the evils which he dreaded have 
not ensued. The conduct of the French Government and 
the tone of the French press show that it is still possible 
for England to speak for herself, and’in defence of her own 
institutions, without danger. We hear nothing from Paris 
which leads us to regret that England has exchanged a policy 
of submission for one of self-respect. It does not seem that 
we have anything more to fear because we have shown our 
selves not afraid. . 

The explanation of this singular failure in a man 
Lord Ciarenpoy’s acknowledged spirit and patriotism 
must, we think, be sought in the apparently invincible 
weakness which besets a diplomatic career. No one: cad 
have seen much of persons who have been long conversant 
with this kind of business without observing how comp! 
the whole tone and temper of their minds become warpe 
by an engrossing pursuit. They are brought very little 
contact with the public opinion of their country—their occu- 
pation is entirely with Courts and the representatives of 
Courts. Their good nature and love of ease alike induce them 
to get rid of disputes and difficulties by what appear to them 
trifling concessions. They let Foreign Ministers cajole oF 
tease them into giving way, simply to save the trouble of 
standing out—just as, in travelling, a man allows himself 
to be cheated and overruled by his courier in order to escape 


the bother of squabbling with him. The consequence is, that 
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diplomatist in the long run comes to be governed uncon- 
saouly by the opinion of Foreign Courts rather than by 
that of his own country. Nothing can more completely show 
the unnational spirit bred by the diplomatic career than the 
precious despatch of Lord Cowzzy. The idea of an English 
‘Ambassador lecturing the House of Commons, and expressing 
his approbation of the for Foreign Affairs, is 
so ridiculous, that we almost forget the impertinence 
of such a proceeding. Lord Cuarenpoy, from his apolo- 
getic tone, seems to have appreciated, though somewhat 
tardily, the absurdity of publishing such a document. 
When a gentleman gets into a scrape, he does not usually 
produce his valet to give him a character. Lord CLAREN- 
pon’s error has been that of governing his conduct too 
much by the opinion of the diplomatists with whom he has 
had to negotiate, and too little by the sentiments of the 
English people for whom it was his duty alone to act. In 
seeking to avoid the “exacerbation” of the French Govern- 
ment, he has incurred the indignation of his own countrymen. 
He will have learnt, from the severe but necessary lesson 
which has been read to him, that it is less dangerous to face 
the insolence of a Foreign Court than the censure of the 
English House of Commons, and that the violence of a 
despotic Government is less to be feared by an English 
Minister than the anger of the English people. 


THE ROYAL BRITISH BANK TRIAL. 


TT. trial of the Directors of the Royal British Bank has 
excited an interest which not even a threatened difference 
with France and a change of Ministry at home have sufficed 
to extinguish. And yet we doubt much whether the legal 
significance of their conviction has been appreciated as it 
deserves to be. The common feeling is, that the officials of this 
unlucky company carried commercial laxity so far beyond 
what has been done in other cases, as to bring themselves 
within the reach of the criminal law, and that their punishment 
is aconsequence of the audacity with which their frauds were 
conceived and executed. In one sense, this may be true. 
Tt was doubtless because their dishonesty was more flagrant 
than that of others that Messrs. Brown, Cameron and Co., 
were selected for the distinction of an ex officio information. 
But it is very important that it should be understood that 
their conviction in no way depended on the aggravating 
circumstances which made them the objects of so much public 
indignation. 

The members of any body of directors, or any partner- 
ship firm, by whom a concerted misrepresentation is put 
forward for the purpose of taking advantage of shareholders, 
customers, or any portion of the public, are liable to the same 

i and punishment with which the offence has now, 
almost for the first time, been visited, in the instance of the 
Royal British Bank. Of how many failing companies can it 
be truly said that their directors have never concerted a 
single misrepresentation? What proportion of the firms 
that became bankrupt last autumn reached their ultimate 
destination without having been guilty of one deliberate 
deception practised on their creditors} We do not say 

hat it is quite an unknown thing for a firm in 
difficulties to face its troubles boldly and honestly 
without putting forth a balance-sheet known to be 
more or less deceptive, but it would be affectation to 
doubt that the statements promulgated by incipient bank- 
rupts are as often as not drawn up for the purpose of giving 
a false colour to the actual position of their affairs. In all 
these cases the same misdemeanour is committed as that for 
which the Directors of the Royal British Bank have been 
sentenced to imprisonment. But it is not under the temp- 
tation of embarrassed circumstances only that men are apt to 
resort to deception. There is a great deal of sharp practice 
m commercial traffic—we mean such practice as a court of 
equity would brand as fraudulent—for which the offenders 
have always been liable to be compelled to make restitution. 
The essence of all such knavery is deceit ; and whenever such 
deceit is practised by two or more in concert, whether they 
be co-partners, or co-directors, or connected in any other 
Way, a crime is committed for which as the law is now 
settled by the case of the Royal British Bank, the offenders 
may be placed at the bar of the Old Bailey. 

_ We are far from saying that such a law is too severe. 
We admit that in one sense it is as old as the immemorial 
maxims of Westminster Hall. But for all that, it is for 
every practical purpose a law which dates from this day 


week. The principle on which the Directors of the Royal 
British Bank have been convicted has been embalmed for 
centuries in that general definition which Sir Ricnarp 
BeTHett treated with so little respect in his recent 
speech on the Conspiracy Bill. The late trial has turned a 
dogma into a fact ; and it is now true, in a sense in which it 
never was true before, that the conductors of any commer- 
cial concern, whether on their own account or as the repre- 
sentatives of a body of shareholders, are liable to answer in 
a criminal court for every deception by which they may con- 
cur in defrauding the public. The moral of the trial is to 
be found in one passage of the sentence which Lord Camp- 
BELL pronounced on the three principal criminals :—“ I regret 
“ to say that in mitigation of your offence it was said that it 
“ was a common practice. Unfortunately, a laxity has been 
“ introduced into certain commercial dealings, not from any 
“ defect in the law, but from the law not being put in force ; 
“and such practices have been adopted without bringing a 
“ consciousness of shame, and I fear without much loss of 
“character. It is time a stop should be put to such a 
“ tem.” 

In theory, the law of England against conspiracy is of the 
most sweeping kind. In practice, it has scarcely ever been 
enforced with reference to commercial dealings. If we may 
take Lord Campset’s declaration for a prediction, the law 
which has so long slept has now become a living reality. 
The effect is precisely the same as if a statute of unexampled 
severity had just been for the punishment of a class of 
offences which have hitherto enjoyed complete immunity. 
The Fraudulent Trustee Act of last year was universally re- 
garded as a measure of the strongest kind ; but it sinks into 
absolute insignificance when compared with the weapon 
which has been drawn forth from the armoury of the old 
common law to satisfy the cry for vengeance against Mr. 
Cameron and his crew of Directors. There is no concerted 
act of dishonesty which may not be brought within the rule 
applied to the delinquencies of the Directors of the Royal 
British Bank. 

But, with all its comprehensive severity, there is still a 
strange defect in the law which must be in some way sup- 
plied, unless the ancient maxims are to be allowed once more 
to fall into oblivion. The moral offence which made public 
feeling wax so bitter against these Directors was the shame- 
less way in which some of them filled their own pockets out 
of the funds of their shareholders and depositors. The legal 
offence was something entirely different. If Mr. Cameron 
had been appointed manager of the bank, to act by himself 
without the} assistance of a Board of Directors, he might 
have incurred a debt as large as that of the whole body put 
together, without rendering himself liable to any punish- 
ment. He might have ruined the company by his own 
unaided genius—he might have declared what dividends he 
pleased—his balance-sheets might have been more grossly 
delusive even than they were—and yet he could not have 
been convicted of the offence for which he is now imprisoned. 
The sentence of the law in this particular case is in har- 
mony with the moral sense of the community, but few would 
give the same reasons for their condemnation which form 
the only ground of the actual conviction. The conviction 
will be generally regarded as a righteous one, not because 
the frauds were carried out by several persons in combina- 
tion, but because the knavery of the whole concern was too 
bad to be endured, whether plotted by a dozen confederates 


or — by a solitary rogue. 

e are quite satisfied that if the law of conspiracy should 
come to be habitually enforced in commercial affairs, the dis- 
tinction which it would make between the liabilities of co- 
directors and partners, and those of individual traders, would 
not be tolerated for a twelvemonth. If public opinion can 
be brought up to so high a tone as to applaud the condign 

nishment of every concerted fraud, it will not be long 
re it insists upon extending the same rule to other cases. 

If Messrs. Plunder and Cheatum are to be indicted for con- 
spiracy for every false document which they jointly issue, 
it will not do to suffer their rival, Mr. Gammon, to flourish 
by the same practices, merely because he trades on his own 
account, and has no ner with whom to conspire. Yet 
this is the effect of the law as it stands. Omnipotent as it 
is against conspiracy, it is almost powerless against 
simple fraud. The recent statute, which we have before re 
ferred to, is, it is true, a great advance in this direction, and 
will reach a considerable number of specific frauds. But it 
will not touch the large class of cases which come under the 
general head of swindling. Other statutes aimed at such 
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offences are too narrow, and have been too technically con- 
strued to reach more than a small proportion of cases, and a 
revision of this part of the criminal law seems at least as 
much called for as a Conspiracy to Murder Bill. 

If the offence of conspiring to defraud is no longer to 
escape with impunity, common sense and common fairness 
call for an Act awarding something like equivalent punish- 
ment to the fraud itself in which the moral guilt consists, 
whether it be or be not accompanied by what the law calls con- 
spiracy. At present, for instance, a man may safely lie almost 
as much as he pleases in the description of the goods he sells ; 
but if two partners concur in such a misrepresentation, they 
may be tried and convicted. Multitudes of similar contrasts 
might be stated; and though we do not altogether deny that 
concert to do evil is some aggravation, we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to a system by which almost the whole class of 
wrongs which come under the head of fraud are allowed to 
escape unpunished unless they happen to be committed by 
more than one rogue. The present state of the law can 
scarcely be maintained. We must either advance or recede. 
Either the arm which has been outstretched must be again 
withdrawn, or else new powers must be given to make the 
law universal and impartial. Public opinion must soon de- 
termine which of these courses is to be taken. 


A CENTURY OF SUGGESTIONS. 


A POLITICAL ew once classed the members of a 
highly respectable Club under the three heads of—fools, 
d—d fools, and old Boodleites. The last heading points to a fact 
in the political world which we may often observe. There are 
men nt oe busy themselves with politics, and who cannot be cha- 
racterized by any epithet. They are past any of the usual 
kinds of folly. It is not so much that they are silly, as they are 
out of the pale of possible wisdom. They have altogether gone 
astray; but if they are distinguished by any capesial feature, it 
is by the complacency with which they assure the world that 
they are right, by the pompous inanity of their reflections, and 
by the heavy, solid style in which they manufacture their plati- 
tudes. One of the class has recently published a pamphlet 
which he calls a Century of Suggestions, consisting of a hundred 
crude thoughts on public matters put in the most assuming 
form. In itself, this pamphlet is not worth noticing; but 
as a type of a kind of writing which shows itself under 
many different forms, it may bear a cursory investigation. 
The writer evidently came to write his book in the same way 
that many of his fellow-countrymen come to the utterances of 
their political wisdom. Like a true Briton, he obviously reads 
his Times regularly. The topics of the day, and the leaders of 
his favourite journal, suggest to him what we may euphemisti- 
cally call certain vague and hazy speculations. He finds it 
pleasant to go into the difficulties of politics by the simple pro- 
cess of reading a newspaper and ruminating over its contents. 
On the one hand, his thoughts are carried back to what he 
conceives to be first principles, and accordingly he strikes out 
bold, leading fundamental axioms, propositions, and schemes, 
which are wholly unconnected with the realities of political life ; 
and on the other hand, as his attention is directed by what he 
reads to current events, he delights in elaborating little plans 
for practical reform, which in nine cases out of ten are prompted 
by, or borrowed from, what he reads, and which he has no more 
notion of carrying into execution than if he lived in Timbuctoo. 
The pamphlet to which we allude affords abundant instances of 
the mode in which the old Boodleite mind—that of the irreclaim- 
ably foolish politician—works in each of these directions. 

His valuable pamphlet, he tells us at its commencement, will 
be utterly useless unless we admit the axiom that, as all land is 
held by feudal tenure, the expenses of all military forces ought 
to be met by taxation on the: landed property of the kingdom. 
It would be an unjustifiable abuse of the moderate expression “a 
d—d fool,” to apply it to a man who constructs a hundred irre- 
levant | ay saan on the assumption that English land is held 
by feudal tenure. However, he starts with his axiom, and goes 
on to propose that all taxes shall be done away with, except the 
property tax and the taxes on spirits and tobacco. His studies 
on the subject of land then ‘lead him to: investigate the 
problem of facilitating transfers of real property. He feels 
no difficulty about it, and his scheme is this:—“ A title, per 
ordnance map, might be given by Government on payment of— 
say one per cent. on the estimated value of the property, such 
one per cent. to form a fund to reimburse the nation for any 
loss it may sustain through guaranteeing bad titles.” He is 
good enough to inform us candidly that he has a “non-legal 
mind,” or we might ask what is his conception of the loss that 
could arise from making a title, however bad, so long as it was 
unimpeachable? At the end of this suggestion, he tells us that‘ the 
expense need not be great.” Politiciansof thisstamp arealways free 
with their money, and it makes little difference to them whether 
a million or a hundred millions is to be spent. It is not the 

atness of a gross account, but the precision of particular 
Soares from which they recoil. His suggestions are so miscel- 


~ 
laneous that we are hurried from topic to topic before we know 
what he is driving at. The only connecting link is afforded 
the traces of the perusal of the Times. Thus, a page or two 
later, we find that he has been reading about accommodation. 
bills and the creation of fictitious credit. He feels called on to 
devise a remedy, and he delivers himself of the follow; 
dictum :—“ If merchants would agree among themselves to cop. 
sider no one first-rate who is not always and at all times r 
to discount his own acceptances, something would be gained.” 
So, too, when he comes to discuss the errors of joint-stoc 
he makes the original suggestion, that “ it would seem some pro. 
portion should obtain between the amount of paid-up capital 
and customers’ deposits ;” and, as he considers himeelf bourd to 
extend his philanthropic wisdom to all the world, he shortly 
afterwards modestly exclaims, ‘‘ Let me make one suggestion to 
Brother Jonathan—to emancipate his niggers.” 


His more general suggestions are thus composed of the 
merest platitudes, or of vast schemes of sweeping and immediate 
reform. But political ingenuity almost always takes in addition 
another form, and occupies itself with the construction of small 
pet projects with regard to details. The pamphileteer has a fing 
supply of such projects. He has a scheme for lightening taxa. 
tion by putting spirit licenses up to auction, which he thinks 
would produce a revenue cf three millions a year. Then he 

roposes that, in return for certain advantages to be conferred on 
it, the Bank of England should be made to lend the State three 
millions free of interest, which would be a polite and pleasant 
way of inflicting a fine. The problem of finding remunerative 
employment for women he would solve by the simple expedient 
of taking the duty off paper. He would lodge the poor 
omuendibe by inducing the Corporation of London to “open 
their hearts, and let the site of the Fleet Prison at a peppercorn 
rent to some enterprising builder, on condition of his under. 
taking to erect suitable lodgings for the poor.” Then he wishes 
that Government should exact five per cent. on the advertised 
capital of new Companies, “and, take my word for it, a 
blow would be given to the Bubble Companies.” Eve fing 
is easy on paper, and it costs him nothing to say that he 
cannot accept any Reform Bill which does not provide for the 
representation of the Colonies, as the strong practical common- 
sense of the ‘‘ Honourable Members for Melbourne ” would be 
peculiarly refreshing in “ our used-up House of Commons ;” and 
it is equally cheap for him to run up an embankment on the 
Thames, by which he hopes to get from London Bridge to West- 
minster in ten minutes, and to knock down a long line of 
houses between St. Paul’s and Somerset House. The Times 
tells him better communication is wanted, and so he provides it. 


If any one asks a politician of this class how his suggestions 
are to be carried out, he has the very ready answer, that he 
leaves the minutie to persons whose business it is to understand 
those sort of things. He overrides the experts in the funds 
mental part of their own subject, but condescends to let them 
have the treat of giving his d idea a definite form. He 
learns, for instance, that the ablest lawyers find it very difficult 
to invent a satisfactory plan of registering titles to land. “Let 
us get rid of lawyers’ cobwebs,” he exclaims. ‘TI will tell you 
how to manage it. Let thenation give <7. a good ti 
this is the principle, and the lawyers must be made to work it 
out; if they say they are unable, that only shows how their 
absurd cobwebs have muddled their brain.” The pamphleteer 
ae that the present system of paying money by Post 
office orders should be altered, and adds, a5 Aewone 4 I am not 
a banker.” He wishes to reform the army, but says that 
too much wisdom cannot be expected from a civilian, and “ merely 
insists” on the “ obvious necessity” of choosing a young, ¢ 
rienced commander-in-chief, who is perfectly acquainted with 
three arms of the service, is accustomed to wield them in the 
field of battle, and who has served as military secretary. He 
lays down the maxim that only persons actively employed in the 
army and navy should be paid, and leaves it to ‘ experienc 
army and navy agents to sketch out the plan which would give 
the best combination Fig and experience to the officers 
the army and navy.” His Zimes, to which he does not always 
acknowledge his obligations, has suggested to him that “every 
effort should be made to reduce the weight the soldier has to 

” He repeats the suggestion as his own, and adds that, 
‘‘of course, all matters of detail must be left to the commander- 
in-chief.” So that, except for the purpose of making up the 
hundred, this suggestion might pews have been omitted. 

Such suggestions are not worth any serious consideration. 
but the tone and temper they indicate is a matter of serious 
moment. In an age when a superficial education is very wid 
given, there is sure to be a great number of persons who, with- 
out any knowledge or experience, or taste, rush into the most 
difficult subjects. It is, indeed, their leading trait that they 
feel no difficulties. Everything is easy to them. In two 
fields of human thought, more ceqestaley--qaliiien and theology 
—every one thinks himeelf fit to give an opinion. The number 
of theological old Boodleites is overwhelming. Ignorant of the 
learned languages, of secular history, of the very rudiments 
ecclesiastical antiquities and traditions, they are prepared at & 
moment's notice, to lay down a theory of the Church, to 
interpret ree sacred authors of any age, and to direct 
an Apocalyptic armoury against their opponents. 
the author of the Century of Suggestions, they are 
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make the most dless assumptions, to arrange the 
I affairs of Christendom on the vaguest and largest 
scale, and also to screw out of their great subject the trivial 
triumphs of an idle ingenuity. It is one great merit of the 
English Constitution in eae and State, that it gives such 
rsons perfect liberty of opinion, and yet a them, in some 
tolerable degree, in their proper obscurity. But as the claim 
of a superficial education to exercise an poorer ag | greater 
eontrol over the machinery of the State is constantly heard, we 
cannot too steadily or too loudly insist that we must be 
verned and taught by men who can feel the difficulties of 
ings, who can appreciate the necessary complexity of practical 
life, and the necessary depth of fruitful speculation. 


THE MORTALITY OF THE ARMY. 


ONSIDERING the appalling accounts which the Commis- 
C sioners give of the present state of soldiers’ barracks, it is 
rather startling to find the subject introduced by the statement 
that three years ago a Committee, including a Lord of the 
Treasury, sundry army officers, and that universal genius Sir 
Joseph Paxton, was appointed for the express purpose of 

rting on the improvements required in the present construc- 
tion and management of barracks. There is no fault to be found 
with the Committee, for they seem to have ascertained and 
denounced all the special evils which Mr. Sidney Herbert and 
his colleagues have at last succeeded in making so notorious 
that Routine itself will scarcely be able to maintain them longer. 
But we are now told that although the new barracks afford 
superior accommodation to those previously built, no important 
steps have been taken to supply the deficiencies of the old 
buildings, and that some of the most serious evils remain unre- 
medied. Since 1855. at any rate, the authorities have sinned with 
their eyes open. Of course no one expects that a private soldier 
should be Cad as comfortably as a colonel, but there are 
certain conditions essential to healthy existence which are 
enforced with considerable strictness in workhouses and gaols, 
but which, in spite of official warnings, are utterly and perversely 
disregarded in the case of the army. We neprenens | designate 
this neglect as perverse, for it is now clearly proved that some 
of the most pernicious incidents of barrack-life do not even 
admit of the contemptible excuse of economy, and have been 
continued with full knowledge of the fact, though not perha 
of the extent, of their injurious influence on the health of the 


troops. 

Where a — number of men are collected together, it 
requires no medical evidence to teach us that some special pre- 
cautions are nece: to keep them in average health. The two 
main conditions are, that the men should have sufficient pure air 
to breathe, and that cleanliness in every respect should be 
severely enforced. So well is this understood, that there is no 
point on which Poor-law Commissioners are so incessantly 
quarrelling with economical guardians as the allotting of ade- 
quate space for each incarcerated pauper. Any moderately well- 
conducted workhouse is sure to be above reproach in the matter 
of cleanliness; and it is said that one of the most powerful 
deterring influences by which the amount of in-door relief is 
kept down is that horror of the washing-tub or bath, which seems 
part of the nature of the casual applicants for relief. In our 
prisons the same care to provide sufficient space and sufficient 
ventilation, and to compel the inmates to necessary habits of clean- 

, is almost invariably exhibited; and indeed wherever men 
are crowded together, if they happen not to be soldiers, the first 
thought of those who have the superintendence of them is always 
to keep them clean and give them a wholesome atmosphere 
to live in. The chief cause of the great mortality of the 
army is simply that all the precautiens which are rightly 
enough thought aroma | for pa pers and convicts are set at 
poug t in the soldiers’ barracks. The soldier feeds by day 
in the crowded and fetid dormitory where he has passed the 
night. This abominable arrangement renders it absolutely 
impossible to purify the air effectually even once in the twenty- 
four hours without some contrivances in aid of the casual 
Ventilation afforded by doors and windows, which in cold weather 

soldiers make a point of keeping shut, The windows, too, 
are said to be placed without any regard to efficiency of ventila- 
tion, and the simple artificial methods of keeping up a supply of 
fresh air which have been introduced into most of our prisons, 
are almost unknown in the soldiers’ barracks. The men are 
ked half as thick again asin an average workhouse, and lose 

he immense advantage which is afforded to the pauper by giving 
him a separate hall for his meals and so allowing ample opportu- 
nities for making the dormitories sweet and clean in the course 
ofthe day. The regulation distance between the beds in barracks 
48 no more than a foot, and in practice the packing is often closer 
still, Even with scrupulous cleanliness, it would probably be 
found impossible to maintain a pure atmosphere in ill-ventilated 


Tooms, scarcely ever unoccupied for an hour in the day, and so 


crowded at night as is the case with ordinary barracks. But to 

make the abominations of the barrack complete, the commonest 

appliances of cleanliness and decency are refused to our soldiers, 

and they are compelled to live under much the same sanitary 

conditions as a herd of swine penned up together ina sty to 
‘We cannot enter into all the fit 


hy details which are 


given in the evidence ; but we really are unable to discover that 
barrack 


the appliances of the -room are in any respect superior to 
those of the sty. 

Colonel Jebb, in his evidence, goes into some details as to the 
means of cleanliness provided in the prisons which he has super- 
intended. Daily washings and weekly baths are the rule. In 
some prisons there are large baths in which the men can lie 
down. In others, to economize water, a smaller bath is substi- 
tuted, and in most prisons every cell is furnished with a ae 
basin and supplied with water. The question and answer whic 
follow this description must speak for themselves :— 

5221. In those 8 i are much better off than soldiers 
in barracks P—Yes, 

The Barrack Committee of 1855 urged that certain limited 
means of ablution should be afforded to the soldier, and the 
success of their recommendation is shown by the circumstance 
that it is reiterated by the Commissioners of 1858. Common 
decency is as little regarded as common cleanliness, and no man 
can be pe to reconcile himself to the regimen of the barrack- 
room until he has lost most of the prejudices which distinguish 
human beings in their daily habits from the beasts of the field. 
Those who have zeal enough to wade through the disgusting 
evidence in the Blue-book will find that our present statements 
convey a very inadequate idea of the foulness of a soldiers’ 
barrack-room. But we cannot venture on any more minute 
description, and must endeavour to make our sketch as complete 
as can be done without being too offensive, by citing some of the 
descriptions given of the fetid and unwholesome atmosphere to 
which the Commissioners not unreasonably attribute the preva- 
lence of pulmonary complaints in the army. Sergeant Fenton 
has been about eight years in the service, and must therefore be 
pretty well broken-in to the system. Here is a specimen of his 
experience :— 

4887. Do you ever go into a barrack-room before the men are up in the 
morning ?—Yes: and there is a very nasty smell, quite sickening. 

4889. Do you ever bathe?—There is no opportunity; they can scarcely 
ever bathe at the barracks. 

Sergeant Sotheron tells a similar tale :— 

5001. Havo Fe had much experience in barracks?—Yes; I have been 
seven years in England. 

$003. Should you say that the barrack-rooms generally are tolerably sweet, 
or is there a suflicient supply of fresh air?—No, there is not. 

5004. At night ?—No; the effluvia is very unpleasant indeed. 

Sergeant Brown, who was examined before the Barrack Com- 
mittee, is equally decided, and more graphic, in his description :— 

Have you gone into the men’s rooms in the morning, before the windows 


were open ?—Yes. 

In what state did you find the atmosphere?—In a very thick and nasty 
state, especially if I came in out of the air. If I went in out of my own 
cpaned to make deenght. "I hove cflon rolired to the pamage, and 

ea ve 
to the orderly man to open the windows, 

And the sergeant then proceeds to account for the offensive 
atmosphere by some explanations which enter unpleasantly into 
particulars. ir we have conveyed to our readers anything like 
an adequate idea of the state of the soldier's habitation as dis- 
closed before the Commission, we think they will be surprised 
to learn that the cholera-mortality in the London barracks on 
the last visit of the epidemic was not much more than double 
that in the surrounding districts. Fever shows a corresponding 
increase above the normal rates; but the most striking fact is 
the enormous number of deaths which arise from pulmonary 
disease. With such facts before them, we cannot wonder that 
the Commissioners have pronounced the overcrowding, bad venti- 
lation, and other noxious agencies at work in the barracks, to be 
the most serious of all the influences to which the excessive mor- 
tality of the troops can be attributed. So far are the causes 

igned from appearing insufficient to explain the whole of the 
fatal mystery, that it is quite impossible to read the accounts of 
the dangers to which the soldier at home is needlessly ex 
without amazement at his comparative immunity. Were it not 
for the hardening influence of habit, one would imagine that no 
soldier could live through his term of service without becoming 
a confirmed invalid. The conditions of his existence are only to 
be compared with those of the vagrant population of common 
lodging-houses before the law had interfered to make them 
decent and habitable. : 

That soldiers die off only two or three times as fast as they 
ought to do is really a testimony to the goodness of their natural 
constitutions ; and as every one of the sources of disease which 
have been traced (with the single exception of nal intempe- 
rance and debauchery) is absolutely seed | at will, we can 
scarcely doubt that a moderate exertion of official en will 
bring the Army rates of mortality below those of the civil popu- 
lation. Ifa man suffers his children to sicken and die from pre- 
ventible causes, there are many stern moralists who would 
describe his part in the matter by a very hard name. The case 
is not better for those who suffer the ranks of the army to be 
thinned by diseases which are the natural results of arrange- 
ments deliberately adopted and obstinately adhered to. The 
soldier is more under the control of his superiors than a child 
under that of his parent. His comfort, his health, and his life, 
are matters over which he is permitted to exercise but little 
influence by his own exertions. Wholly dependent upon the 
will of others, he has a right to lay on them the responsibility 
of saving him from the needless risks to which he has hitherto 
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been exposed. How many of those who, in different grades, 
have become in some measure answerable for the soldier's life, 
can say that they have a clear conscience in the matter? At 
any rate, if aprenee ean be pleaded as any palliation of the 
ast, there will be no excuse now for further neglect of duty. 
f the mortality of the army is not speedily reduced to its natural 
rate, the excess of deaths must henceforth be reeorded under a 
new heading, to distinguish from the ordinary victims of accident 
and disease those who have been swept away by wilful neglect. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1853. 


A CERTAIN haze of mystery hangs round the scheme for 
commemorating the Great Exhibition of 1851 by a monu- 
ment to be erected on its site in Hyde Park. e remember 
the inauguration of the peo some years ago. Money was 
solicited—it was said—for the purpose of immortalizing Mr. 
Alderman Challis, the Lord Mayor of the Exhibition year, in 
conjunction with Prince Albert, the originator of the Exhibi- 
tion ; and the flagrant bad taste of the projectors caused it to be 
universally ridiculed and y retain But some funds, we 
presume, were collected, and after an interval of a few years, 
advertisements appeared calling for competing designs for the 
execution of the scheme. The success of that appeal may be 
judged of by the array of models and drawings now on view in 
the galleries of the Architectural Museum in South Kensington. 
The display is so unexpectedly and disgracefully bad that 
perhaps the best way would be to treat the whole affair with 
contempt as a bad practical joke, or else to spare it altogether, 
from a sentiment o pity. Indeed, we heard one suggestion made 
on the spot which we do not wholly reject as improbable; and 
that is, that a bundle of the prospectuses found their way into a 
lunatic asylum, and that one and all of the patients entered 
heartily into the competition. But seriously, so much discredit 
is done to the cause of art, especially in its competitive aspect, 
by this ill-managed affair, that we feel bound to express a strong 
opinion on the subject. 

So far as we can learn, and so far as we can infer from the 
actual models and designs exhibited, the laws and conditions of 
this competition were of the most indefinite character. No 
common scale of measurement seems to have been prescribed ; 
no rules were imposed as to the number or character of the draw- 
ings; the jurors do not seem to have been appointed; no precau- 
tions were taken for excluding manifestly incompetent candi- 
dates ; and not even has the appointed limitation of time for 
receiving models been strictly adhered to. This is more than a 
step backwards after the precedents of the Government Offices, 
the Wellington Memorial, and above all, the Constantinople 
Church, competitions. We had thought that the absolute neces- 
sity of a well considered and precise code of instructions had been 
shown conclusively in these remarkable instances. And it is 
more than disappointing to find all our dearly bought experience 
thrown away. The consequence is something very like a chaos. 
Anything more hopeless than the task of sdjniging the prize 
among the present competitors cannot be imagined. We do not 
envy the gentlemen who may be selected for the office. The 
best thing to be hoped for would be, that every man of artistic 
reputation should decline the responsibility of connecting his 
name with this absurd affair, and that we might have to chronicle 
its failure with the words Solvuntur risu tabula, 

It was in an evil hour that the Committee of the Architectural 
Museum gave leave for the public exhibition of these monstro- 
sities in the midst of the many beautiful casts and models of their 
fine collection. No greater incongruity can be conceived than 
the contrast between the new works and the old. But perha 
we may give the architecturalists credit for a sly wish that the 
poison should have its ready antidote. Few, perhaps, of the com- 
petitors on the present occasion will be inclined to divulge their 
names. It is with no small surprise that we hear it ramoured that 
— three artists of some distinction have condescended to enter 
the lists. 

There are in all twenty-two models and twenty-six sets of 
drawings exhibited. The collection begins with the more pre- 
tentious models, and dwindles down to some daubs by men who 
do not even know how to draw. The glorification of the Prince 
Consort is the key to nearlyall the compositions. He is represented, 
for instance, at full iat standing in the cella of a temple; on 
horseback, seated in a chair, reposing on a rock, in bust, and on 
niedallions. . One artist makes him seated in pensive meditation, 
with his chin on his hand. Another represents him “as the 
instructor of youth”—i.e., in a neat dress-coat, with a benevolent 
bald head, patronizing a lad who holds a mystic symbol composed 
of a circle and triangle. This emblem puzzled us, till we remem- 
bered that it might well be one of the physical toys of a “ Kin- 
dergarten or Humanistic School,” such as one sees in the suburbs, 
and might be a hint as to a supposed benignant Germanizing 
influence in educational matters. A third artist ventures on 
representing the Prince and the Queen in a sort of flirtation, in 
a cave oronacrag. Her Majesty is the next favourite with the 
competitors —sometimes allegorically as Britannia, sometimes 
realistically—in one case, colossal, in bronze, in a low evenin 
dress, with crinoline expanded to fabulous proportions. Lo 
Mayor Challis has been imaged by none of the competitors; but 
his name oeours in a large proportion of the designe in every 


variety of eulogistic combination. Sir Joseph Paxton runs 
hard this flattering distinction. hing 
The Four Quarters of the Globe are, as might be expected, 
stock subjects with the sculptors, along with Australia and varioug 
minor nationalities. Next to them eome such vapid impersong. 
tions as Art, Science, Industry, Mechanism, Agriculture, Plenty, 
Peace, Religion, Commerce, Manufactures, and Civilization, 
Only one gentleman (No. 14) ventures on emg 2 ae a figure 
his notion of ‘Raw Materials.” Surely this must be the very 
lowest depth of allegory. The author of No. 18 gives us what 
he calls “an archi composition,” with four statues on 
the base, and one on the summit. The four statues are thug 
gr selected. There is, first, the Prince Consort, in 
kind of dressing-gown, with his star and rather i 
the picture in a late number of Punch, where Colonel Phipps ig 
receiving the Order of the Shower-Bath. The other figures, we 
regret to say, are nude, and very far from being proper company, 


His Royal ighness’s associates in this group are “the Angel of 
Peace,” “‘ Slumbering War,” and “ Victory.” Above all is “g 
statue symbolical of London ;” but the symbolism consists of 4 


very legible epigraph of the word London on a kind of girdle, 
The artist Raw Materials (No. also gives 
us “‘ Industrial Science,” represented as an infuriated Menad. 


Considering that one of the two names appended to the cata. 
logue of these designs is well known as that of an able architectural 
critic, we wonder that so many competitors are allowed to speak 
of their works as “ architectural compositions,” when for the 
most part there is no attempt at reproducing the effect or charac. 
teristics of any known architectural style. The exceptions may 
be Nos. 8 and 21. But the Temple in the former is in a kind of 
unheard-of mixture between Indo-Mahometan and Romanesque; 
and the structure in the latter, which has some originality in it~ 
a sort of open loggia surrounded water, with ornamental 
lamps and jets of water—has no visible means of access. The 
divorce between architecture and sculpture must be 
judicially pronounced, if such “compositions” as most of these 
are supposed by sculptors to be anything like what men have 
been wont to call architecture. Far better are the obelisks or 
columns designed by some of the competitors. For ae 
No. 9, with its alternative forms, is an obelisk with fountains 
sculpture, which might pass muster in far better company ; and 
No. 6, an austerely classical design, must be singled out, as 
showing some thought and some sentiment, from the surrounding. 
mediocrity. Here we have a group in bronze, intended to repre. 
sent Human Progress. wearied runner is handing to his 
successor in the race “the torch of life and truth,” with the 
motto Et quasi cursores vite lampada tradunt—though Lucretius 
is not responsible for the defective syllable. Mr. Ruskin may 
well declaim on the need of good education for artists, for the 
author of No. 7 spells “ attempt” with one t, and talks about 
Cicillian” marble. 

One soli Gothic specimen appears the plastic 
designs, wad that is a minute model oF a Memorial Cross, under 
the motto “ Peace hath her vietories” (5). The idea is probably 
the best that could have been pronanatih. but it is weakly carried 
out. The composition is top-heavy, and the statue under the 
central canopy is inadequate as the main feature of the design. 
The steps on the four sides are pon and noble, but mS labour 
under the great disadvantage of leading to nothing. However, 
this design ought not to receive unq condemnation. 

If the models are bad the drawings are worse. First we have 
an obelisk of polished hollow glass with a base ornamented 
with ethnological caricatures in bas-relief. The next is a column 
of quasi-Egyptian style, which might have been borrowed from 
Pére la . A French competitor, under the motto “ Art 
is the Thermometer of Civilization,” exhibits ag the 
wildest and most preposterous design of all. e have 4 
literal Globe in glass in the midst of a basin of water, like 
a soap-bubble rising out of a saucer. It is approached 
by su ean tunnels; and when you get inside you 

ourself in “a Scientific, Artistic, and Industrial Congress Hall.” 

e next man offers “a Triumphal Gallery of Industry and the 
Fine Arts, in iron, decorated with colour and gilding.” ‘We can 
see in this no special characteristic of metallic construction. 
Inside the hall are two ae figures representing the Geniuses 
of something or other. e author of No. 28 proposes to com- 
memorate the site of the first Crystal Palace by a fountain, 
flower-garden, and causeway. The fountain, however, is a 
manqué, and is sunk ina hole. Then we have a monumen 
campanile, banded with red bricks—a fair idea, feebly treated. 
“Cromwell” (30) is one of the few Gothic drawings, a mixture of 
shrine and tower, in a spasmodic variety of the style, betraying 
indeed some knowledge of architectural detail, but below 
contempt as to its sculpture. No. 31 is insipid beyond the 
average of these attempts; and No. 32 must have 
imagined by an artist accustomed to design twelfth-cakes for 
confectioners. In 34 we have a theatrical tableau which would 
be rejected at the Princess's. Near this hangs ‘“ Concordia, 
a foreign drawing, notincluded in the catalogue—an awful-looking 
Domdaniel capentaen, of some nightmare form of Oriental archi- 
tecture, with a s loaf dome and grisly colossal monsters in 
high relief all round. What a memorial of the fairylike Crystal 
Palace, all light and colour as it was! In No. 
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the idea has a monumental character. The author of 
este” (37) is another Gothie architect, with knowledge and 
feeling. e subject is a monumental cross, but it is treated too 
heavily and cumbrously. May we be defended from the colossal 
figure of Enterprise (38), a most forbidding female, who with her 
estal fills the outline of the transept of the Palace of 1851! 
e monumental column in iron (40), a parody of the one in the 
Place Vendome, cannot be discussed seriously. A decent tea- 
en would have too good taste to admit the vulgar globe on a 
column delineated in No. 41. The next design is far too ridi- 
culous for comment—it is nothing but a madman’s vagary; and 
No. 44 is little, if any, better. No. 43 is a tomb—by way of an 
appropriate idea—and the four emblematical _— round it 
form the following combination—Industry, the , Worship, 
and the Genius of England. 

Tt almost needs an apology for saying so much on such a 
subject. But interested as we are in the welfare and progress 
of real art, in all its branches, we cannot but record our convic- 
tion that no worse service has been done—however uninten- 
tionally—to the cause we have so much at heart, than by those 
who have projected or have managed this unhappy aa. 
At any rate let us hope that the lowest bathos of design has now 
been reached. It is evident that, with few exceptions, all pro- 
mising artists have declined this competition. Let us trust that 
in future no one who values his good fame will enter into any 
competition where there is the least ambiguity about its ante- 
cedents, the least want of precision in the requirements and 
conditions, or the least distrust as to the adjudication. 


ENGLISH GIRLS. 


OX of the things upon which we have always most piqued 
ourselves as Englishmen is the unsuspected and unsuspecting 
freedom, the chaste and decent boldness, of our girls. How often 
have we fought the battle of our country’s ways against French- 
men, who can see nothing in the confidence we place in the 
purity and principle of our maiden countrywomen but stupid or 
shameful indifference to their virtue! How often have our eyes, 
long accustomed to a practised drop of the eyelid and an acted 
reserve, met with tender exultation a calm, clear, open eye, look- 
ing us right in the face, and hespeaking a mind without conceal- 
ment and without suspicion! But all these privileges we are in a 
way to lose, if a certain school of Pens ladies which has arisen 
among us should find admirers of their doctrines and imitators of 
their practice. As slang is the natural and appropriate language 
of these ladies, we shall however odious to us, apply it to them. 
We will call them, then, the school of ‘‘ Plucky Girls”—a designa- 
tion claimed by some of the elegant “ correspondents” vunp 
letters have been published in the newspapers, and whose senti- 
ments are on a level with their language. 

Already the Norway travellers went, we thought, as near the 
wind as any women, accustomed to respect themselves and the 
opinions of the decent of society, could go. Not that we do 
not admire their curiosity, their courage, their contempt of 
difficulties, their power of enduring hardship and privation. 
We enter no protest even against the scarlet trousers, nor 
against any accoutrement which the a nr of such a journe 
might render necessary or useful. It is the obtrusive, ras | 
somewhat defiant manner, in which these departures from the 

es and decorums of the sex are put forward—in which 
equivocal things are thrown out, as if to startle one part of the 
public and to invite the loose comments of another—that 
offend us, because they tend to ico into disrepute some of 
the highest qualities and most valuable privileges of English 
women. 

The example and the success of these ladies has proved too 
pempting not to excite emulation, which, as usual, far outstrips 
its model. Weare now regaled with the adventures of two young 
women who seem to have completely lostthe faculty of appreciating 
what is respectable, graceful, dignified, amiable, or trustworthy in 
woman; and who evidently think that to persist in “a wanton 
outraging of all propriety” is a fine proof of spirit. Without any 
adequate motive (or any that they care to assign), they set out on 
an expedition which is sure to expose them to humiliating con- 
jectures, and voluntarily, and ‘for fun,” place themselves in a 
series of the most equivocal situations. Such ladies may assume 
that their claims to unblemished reputation are, in spite of 
appearances, to be eS by society on their word. But 
neither their Colt’s revolvers nor their impudent defiance of 
opinion will, we think, force this conviction on the world. The 
men who have most constantly and gallantly championed the 
decent and graceful and feminine liberty, the quiet courage, and 
the frankness, “thinking no evil,” of our unspoiled girls, will by 
no means feel themselves called upon to defend the reputations 
of female swash-bucklers and aa aan from the sneering 
glosses of foreigners or the more serious disgust of Englishmen. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We hold that there is scarcely 
any situation within the pale of civilized life, in which, alone or 
42 company, a woman of whatever age, under the guidance of 


modesty, sense, and principle, is not secure from , and 
ought not to be secure from the shadow of suspicion. She who— 
ever walks attended 


By the strong-siding champion, Conscience, 


- 


by these dashing and impudent young women. It is for the sake 
oF the many virtuous and decorous matrons, the many innocent 
girls, who must go about the world unprotected, save by their 
own discretion and dignity—who ought to go about the world 
unchallenged by a doubt—that we protest against this abuse of 
the liberty our manners have granted to women. 
We can also the eccentric but single-minded devotion to 
the acquisition of knowledge which has carried an Ida Pfeiffer un- 
harmed and unquestioned h the world, and would, we verily 
believe, throw its transparent shield over a woman more obnoxious 
to er and to misrepresentation than that unwearied and 
intrepid explorer. But of any such motives or tastes the Timely 
Retreat does not exhibit a trace. The remarks on the wondrous 
regions these ladies visited are trivial in the extreme, while those 
on the inhabitants are flippant, vulgar, and above all, inhuman. 
With the same coarse insensibility with which the writers 
roclaim their own want of delicacy, they betray the habitual 
brutality of tone of their male associates towards inferiors and 
dependents. The conduct towards the natives of India, described 
by these ladies with a sort of exultation, exceeds all that we were 
repared for; and that is saying much, for we know what 
Rnglishmes can be in their demeanour to a subject and inferior 
race—and what race is not inferior in the eyes of powerful 
and stolid ignorance? It is in vain that our Hebers and Munros, 
Elphinstones and Malcolms, have shown us how to rule and how 
to attach men, be they dark or fair, Christians or heathens. 
These names are written on the hearts of the natives—how is 
it that their example is lost upon so many of their young coun- 
trymen? Let us imagine the sentiments with which a learned, 
high-bred, polished Hindoo or Mussulman must regard masters 
so deficient in all the forms of dignity or politeness, in all know- 
ledge of the history and the learning of the country, or of the 
thoughts, feelings, and language of the men they are sent to 
govern, yet treating them with prem | mpeg | contempt and 
safe insolence. Let us reflect what would be our feelings towards 
a race of men assuming to be, not only our rulers, but in every- 
thing our superiors, if we heard them speak in a manner half 
intelligible and wholly vulgar, affecting to teach and to con- 
vert us in a jargon which it requires Oriental self-command and 
politeness to hear without laughter, and their very women uncon- 
their insolent commands with words taken 


from the language of the lowest populace. 
We have heard both from English and Asiatic gentlemen, 
the impression made on the men of India, and of the East gene- 


rally, by the manners of too many of the English ladies they 
see among them. In the East, where the female sex is sur- 
rounded with so many degrading suspicions and mischievous 
restraints, English women are bound to be doubly cautious to 
do nothing which may unnecessarily shock public opinion, 
and strengthen the prejudices which it ought to be their 
business gradually to remove. They should recollect that an 
misconstructions to which they wantonly subject themselves, fall, 
not upon them alone, but upon the sacred cause of the freedom, 
the dignity, and the usefulness of their sex. We know the 
strength of national Dg op and of early instilled antipathies ; 
but we have full faith in the ultimate triumph of reason, and of 
institutions which manifestly tend to the happiness and dignit; 
of the human race. Only these must not be confounded wi 
iy ong defiance of opinion, nor with manners calculated 
to bring our whole system of morals into suspicion and con- 
tempt. 
There is a loud call among us for the “ recognition and en- 
couragement of Christianity in India.” We yield to none in 
anxiety to see the precepts and example of Christ adopted as the 
law and the pattern for all sorts and conditions of men all over the 
world. But as the easiest, and, at the same time, the most effi- 
cacious way of bringing about this great consummation, we would 
humbly suggest whether we might not as well begin by becoming 
Christians ourselves. It is with small hope of encouragement 
from Exeter Hall, or from reverend and right reverend con- 
verters, that we venture on so impracticable a suggestion. Yet 
we are no less persuaded that the means they seem to be con- 
templating will fail, than we are that if we could be brought to 
set forth in our lives the doctrines we affect to believe, we should 
want no declamatory meetings, no well-paid missionaries. Chris- 
tianity, in practice, would —— its own supremacy, and sub- 
due all things to itself. Such reflections are far too serious for our 
es but surely, if there be a quality more than every other 
unchristian, it is insolent and cruel contempt for the feelings of 
those who are at our mercy. Above all, let us not have the pain 
and the shame of seeing that our women, who claim to be 
ees endowed with sympathy and commiseration for all 
uman wretchedness—with gentleness, patience, and meekness, 
fear to offend, and readiness to serve—adopt the coarse, in- 
solent, and oppressive tone of the least enlightened and the least 
humane of the other sex. We feel a disgust more than usually 
strong at a self-drawn it of bold and hard Englishwomen, 
because it forms the dark shade of that luminous, and to all time 
glorious, rare of resignation and fortitude, gentleness and 
courage, forgetfulness of self and devotedness to others, which 
Englishwomen in all the fiercest and deadliest extremities of 
horror, fear, privation, and suffering, have lately exhibited. For 
the honour of the sex and the nation these noble women have 


wants. no other d. But far different must be ti 
sentiments, and conduct from thove doslayed 


eo illustrated, let us hope that such exhibitions as that made in 
the Zimely Retreat may be forgotten, 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


pD* TYNDALL, F.R.S., has lately read an interesting paper 
before the Society, entitled, On some Physical Properties 
of Ice. In this paper the following points are considered :— 
1. The effects of radiant heat upon ice. 2. The effects of con- 
ducted heat upon ice. 3. The air and water cavities of ice. 
4. The effects of pressure upon ice. For the experiments on 
radiant heat, slabs of Wenham Lake and Norway ice were made 
use of. Through these a solar beam, condensed by a double 
convex lens, was transmitted. At the moment it crossed the trans- 
arent solid, the track of the beam became instantly stained 
little lustrous spots like shining air bubbles. Round each 
of these a figure shaped like a flower of six petals was formed. 
The petals were manifestly liquid water. To test whether 
the brilliant spots at the centres of the flowers contained 
air or not, portions of ice containing them were gradually melted 
in warm water. The moment a liquid connexion was established 
between the cavities and the atmosphere, the bubbles collapsed, 
and no trace of air rose to the surface of the water. The forma- 
tion of each liquid flower is therefore accompanied by the forma- 
tion of a vacuum at its centre. The perfect symmetry of these 
flowers at onve enables us to infer that ice is an uniaxal crystal— 
the line perpendicular to the planes in which the flowers are 
pevenees being the optic axis. In some masses of ice, apparently 
omogeneous, the flowers were formed on the track of the beam, 
in planes which were in some cases a quarter of an inch apart. 
This proves that the interior portions of a mass of ice may be 
melted by radiant heat which has traversed other portions of the 
mass without melting them. 

In a second section of the paper, the author describes the 
gradual liquefaction of masses of ice by the formation of drops of 
water within them; and he infers, from his observations, that 
the melting point of ice oscillates within small limits on each side 
of the ordinary standard. Through weakness of crystalline tex- 
ture, or some other cause, some portions of a mass of ice melt at 
a temperature slightly under 32° Fahr.; while others of stronger 
texture require a temperature slightly over 32° to liquefy them. 
The consequence is, that such a mass raised to the temperature 
of 32°, will have some of its parts liquid and some solid. 

In a third section, the air and water cavities observed in ice 
are examined, These the author noticed in lake ice, and they 
are ber nag sce | the same as those described by M. Agassiz as 
occurring in the ice of glaciers. The hypothesis of M. Agassiz 
is, that the air-bubble absorbs the heat which the ice asa diather- 
manous body has permitted to pass, the solid surrounding the 
bubble being liquefied by the heat thus absorbed. The author 
found that the water-cavities which he examined were produced 
by the melting of the ice. But the hypothesis of M. Agassiz 
leads to the following consequences :—Taking the specific heat 
of water and of air into account, a bubble of air, in order to raise 
its own volume of water 1° in temperature, must lose 3080°. 
Taking the latent heat of water into account, the author shows, 
that to melt its own volume of ice, an air-bubble must part with 
439,208° of temperature. Now M. Agassiz states, that when a 

iece of ice containing bubbles is exposed to the sun, the water 
ormed soon exceeds the air in volume. Hence, if his theory be 
correct, the quantity of heat absorbed by the air in the brief 
time of an observation, would, if it had not been communicated 
to the ice, be sufficient to raise the bubble to a temperature one 
hundred and sixty times greater than that of fused iron. The 
author further infers from the experiments of Delaroche and 
Melloni, that the quantity of heat absorbed by a bubble of air at 
the earth’s surface, after the heat has traversed our atmosphere 
and been sifted by it, is absolutely inappreciable, This conclu- 
sion becomes stronger when the absorption by the ice, in the case 
before us, is added to the absorption by the atmosphere. 

Regarding heat as a mode of motion, the author shows that the 
liberty of liquidity is attained by the molecules at the surface of 
a mass of ice before the oheedie at the centre of the mass can 
attain this liberty. Within the mass each molecule is controlled 
in its motion by the surrounding molecules. But if a cavity 
exist at the interior, the molecules surrounding that cavity are 
in a condition similar to those at the surface, and they are libe- 
rated by an amount of motion which has been transmitted through 
the ice without prejudice to its solidity. The conception is aided 
when we call to mind the transmission of motion through a series 
of elastic balls, by which the last ball of the series is detached, 
while the others do not suffer visible separation. 

The author proves, by actual experiment, that the interior 
portions of a mass of ice may be liquefied by an amount of heat 
which has been conducted through the exterior portions without 
melting them. The converse of this takes place when two pieces 
of ice at 32° Fahr., with moist surfaces, are brought into contact. 
Superficial portions are by this act virtually transferred to the 
centre, and as equilibrium soon sets in between the motion of 
the tenuous film of moisture between the pieces of ice and the 
solid on each side of it, the consequence is shown to be that 
the film freezes, and cements the two pieces of ice together. 

In the sixth Section of the paper the influence of pressure 


upon ice is examined. A cylinder of ice was placed between two 
slabs of box-wood, and subjected to a gradually increasing 
pressure. Looked at perpendicular to the axis, cloudy lines were 
observed, drawing themselves across the cylinder. Looked at 
sections of dim surfaces 
traversed the cylinder, and gave it the appearance of a 


ao: these lines were found to be the 
whic 


stal of m, whose planes of cleavage had been forced out 
of optical +e by some external force. The surfaces are not 
lates of air, for they are formed when the compressed ice ig 
Sat under water. They also commence sometimes in the centre 
of the mass, and spread gradually on all sides, till they finally 
embrace the entire transverse section of the cylinder. A concaye 
mirror was so disposed that the diffuse light of day was thrown 
upon the cylinder while under pressure. The hazy surfaces 
duced by the compression of the mass were observed to be in a 
state of intense commotion, which followed closely upon the 
edge of the surface as it advanced through the solid. The author 
shows that these surfaces are due to the liquefaction of the ice in 
planes perpendicular to the pressure. - 

The leahees were always formed with great facility parallel to 
those planes in which the liquid flowers already described are 
produced by radiant heat, while it is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain them perpendicular to their a. Thus, whether we 
apply heat or pressure, the experiments show that ice melts with 
povaller facility in certain directions, 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


7s almost inexhaustible catalogue of books on the Holy Land 
has recently received an addition worthy, from the scale on 
which it is executed and from some of the results at which it 
arrives, of taking a place beside the works of Robinson, Williams, 
and Stanley. The writer, Monseigneur Mislin,* mitred Abbot of 
Sainte Marie-de-Deg in Hungary, is by birth a Swiss and by 
vocation an Austrian ecclesiastic; but for all that, he shows a 
mastery of the French language of which a native “—_ well 
be proud. These travels were originally published in 1851, but 
since then the author returned to Palestine, in company with the 
Duke and Duchess of Brabant, so that he has now not only added 
a third volume, but has also incorporated a fund of fresh matter 
respecting places either revisited or not visited before. Some 
idea of the extent of ground traversed and described may be 
gathered from the title. But the chief interest of the work re- 
sides in the remarks on the “ Holy Places.” These last the 
author visited under a most serious disadvantage. As a Romish 
ecclesiastic, he had a preconceived theory on 7 every mooted 

int which a voyage to Jerusalem is calculated to elucidate, 
“aaa ugly fact which came across his path as he trod the streets 
and precincts of the Holy City can have drawn from his lips, 
however unconsciously, but one reply—“ Mon sidge est fait. 
We are not imputing any bad faith either to Monseigneur Mislin 
or to those who have visited the Holy Land under similar condi- 
tions of thought. Ifa man looks at a forest with red spectacles 
on his nose, or a bandage on his eyes, we need not be surprised 
at his saying that all the trees he saw were red, or that he 
saw no trees at all. Yet while we refrain from indulging in 
those imputations of disingenuous quibbling of which such writers 
are 80 favish towards their more critical opponents, we reserve 
our admiration for men like Mr. Stanley, whose passion for truth 
overrides the desire to shore up some crazy tradition, dear to 
morbid sentimentalists, and who refuse to offer at the Holy Sepul- 
chre the unclean sacrifice of a lie. Having entered this protest 
against the uncritical spirit of thorough-going adhesion to monkish 
tradition in which these volumes are written, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the reader will find them excessively amus- 
ing. They are remarkably well edited—each of them contains 
a very full “ table analytique,” accompanied by maps and plans. 
The first volume brings us vid Beyrouth as far as Tyre. M. 
Mislin’s erudition in his mythological and historical comments 
on the islands of the regen Sy = is not of the highest order. 
Occasionally, indeed, he makes some brilliant hits, as when he 
connects the fabled massacre of men at Lemnos with the story 
of the Amazons; but we must be pardoned for doubting whether 
this be not merely a happy guess, and whether M. Mislin would 
not be sore puzzled to supply the connecting links which Welcker 
has pointed out in his Aschylische Trilogie. The second volume 
brings us to the “ Holy Places,” which seem to bea rfect 
bear-garden, from the i and altercations of which 
they are the theatre. “ Christians and therefore very vin- 
dictive,” is a saying of which it would have been well not to verify 
the truth in such close proximity to a Mussulman population. 
We think M. Mislin’s credit for toleration would have gained, 
and his cause in other respects would not have suffered, if he had 
omitted the ferocious assault on the Protestant Mission at Jeru- 
salem in the concluding chapter of vol. ii. Dr. Gobat was 
scarcely worth so much powder and shot. In the third volume 
the author conducts us to Bethlehem, Jericho, the Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, Nazareth, Tiberias, and so home from Beyrouth to 
Marseilles. Whatever may be the opinion entertained of M. 
Mislin’s habit of idolizing tradition and ignoring evidence, his 
book may be considered an authorized —— of Roman Ca- 
tholic views of the Holy Places, and is so far deserving of respect- 
ful attention. 


* Les Saints Lieux: Pélerinage & Jérusalem, en passant par |’Autriche, 
la Hongrie, la Slavonie, les Provinces Danubiennes, Constantinople, Fieaes 


le Liban, la Syrie, Alexandrie, Malte, la Sicile, et Marseille. Par 


Abbé Mitré de Sainte Marie-de- Hongrie. 3 vols. Paris: 
London: Williams and Nergate. 1838. 
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"We have before us a most excellent work entitled a Diction- 
‘ne des Synonymes,* one of the most valuable contributions to 
Pest philology which have been given to the world during the 
ent century. The author himself admits that the title ought 
ther to have been Dictionnaire Anti-synonymique. Then wh 
ha he not use some such title? As the whole object of the wor 
is to inculcate accuracy of speech, it is somewhat curious that 
its author should wilfully be guilty of a blunder on the very 
threshold of his work. The ancients were more careful on 
this head. We read of treatises on synonyms by Seleucus and 
Herennius Philo, of which the titles are couched as follows : 
tis & Atahopas and [epi (ay. 
?) onpagias Kat ; so that if M. Lafaye thinks 
it necessary to defer to usage, the criterion is one which tells as 
much against as for him. The ancients, we may observe in 
passing, paid a great deal of attention to synonyms. Of 
synonyms, strictly so called, the Pythagoreans denied the ex- 
istence. The Stoics wished to substitute the term polyonyms 
for that of synonyms, and no reader of Plato will need to be 
reminded of the banter with which Prodicus is more than once 
assailed on account of his lectures on synonyms—one of those 
subtle questions which were admirably suited to the general 
tone of sophistical speculation, just as they regaled the salon 
of Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse and the French sophists of the 
eighteenth century. Indeed it is France that, in modern times, 
may be said to have created the scientific study of synonyms 
as a recognised branch of philology. The names and labours 
of Girard, Beauzée and Roubaud (to whom we may now add 
Condillac, the discovery of whose unedited treatise, twenty years 
ago, first turned M. Lafaye’s attention to the subject) are land- 
marks in the “litteratur” of synonyms, which no subsequent 
works will altogether efface or supersede. The author of the 
Dictionnaire would be the first to acknowledge that it is to the 
researches of his predecessors in the same field he is indebted for 
its undoubted superiority over every other work of the kind 
in the French language. In fact he has woven up all the 
materials which lay scattered around him into a vast repertory 
of synonyms, which combines all that was excellent in the 
methods and sound in the details of the writers just named, with 
avast mass of original matter and ingenious eyes The 
introduction on the history and what we may call the philosophy 
of synonyms, is one of the most masterly essays of the kind we 
have ever read. It is followed by Part I. Synonymes qui ont le 
méme Radical. This part, we should observe, was published, in 
substance, in 1841, md met with the warmest approval from the 
Institute and the press. The author was encouraged to complete 
the enterprise he had so auspiciously commenced; and he has 
now added a treatise on synonyms with different roots, in 
alphabetical order. The book is one which on every ground 
we can strongly recommend to our readers. It is difficult 
to convey an adequate idea of the zest it imparts to the perusal 
of French writers. For example, when we stumble on such pas- 
es as the following—‘ C’est trahison de se marier sans 
s'épouser” (Montaigne)—“ II faut espandre le grain, non pas le 
respandre” (Id.)—‘‘ Faisant si souvent le piteux, qu’on ne soit 
pitoyable pour personne ” (Id.)—‘ Les femmes en sont venues & 
shabiller sans se (Laharpe)—‘ La charité n'est point 
maligne ni malicieuse dans ses jugements” (Bossuet)—“ 1] se 
faisait entendre & force de se faire écouter” (Villemain)—what 
can be more interesting than to turn to M. Lafaye’s dictionary 
and see at once the rationale and finesse of the distinctions thus 
wn P 

We hope we may take the publication of a third edition of 
Jouffroy’s well-known Cours de Droit Naturel,+ in Hachette's 
Bibliotheque Variée, as a pledge that the other treatises of the 
same author will be given us in the same shape. The works of 
such a candid and vigorous thinker, and such an elegant and 
withal powerful writer as Jouffroy, cannot but be fruitful of 
sterling gain, whatever exception may be taken to some 
of his opinions. The Cours before us, as our readers probably 
know, Jouffroy did not live to complete ; but in literature, as in 

pture, many are the torsos which surpass more entire produc- 
tions. Certain it is that the criticisms on Hobbes, Bentham, 
Smith, Price, Wollaston, Clarke, Malebranche, Wolf and Kant, 
which form the prolegomena of Jouffroy’s own system, have a 
substantive historical interest, not materially impaired by the 
absence of that philosophical superstructure with which the 
lecturer intended to follow them up. We should add that these 
two volumes come to us under the best of auspices. They are 
edited by M. Damiron, Jouffroy’s literary executor. 

We ought to have called attention last month to the second 
volume of M. Figuier’s Annual ;$—an undertaking of 
Which our readers may remember we announced the commence- 
ment early last year. As the title implies, the subjects embraced 
are so varied—being ranged under sixteen different heads, 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, &c. &c.—that they defy —_ 
within the limits of a resumé. We can only mention, as of pec 
interest, the account of M. Ville’s curious ve ee on vege- 
tation, or the mechanism of the nutrition and formation of the 


de la Langue Francaise. Par M. Lafaye. 

3 b : Jeffs. 1858. 
t Cours de Droit Naturel ‘essé & la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. 
Par Th. Jouffroy. Troisisme Edition. 2 vols. Paris: Hachette. London: 


et Industrielle. Par Louis Figuier. Deuxme 
London: Jeffs. 1858. 
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tissues of plants (p. 78), and the three memoirs on the Suez 
Canal, the tunnel through the Alps, and the roject of a sub- 
marine tunnel between England and France. This last, we may 
observe, is now under the serious consideration of a Commission 
appointed by the French Government, who have given 500,000 
francs to pay the expenses of the inquiry. The first volume of 
this annual met with great and dunteel success. We have no 
doubt that the second will meet with equal favour at the hands 
of the public, not only in France but in England. The author 
is no literary dabbler in science. His famous jousts with 
M. Bernard on the glycogeny of the liver, which made a noise 
in the scientific world of which the echo is not yet spent, have 
given him a conspicuous place among the practical chemists 
and scientific observers of the day. A coloured geological map 
and plan, it should be mentioned, illustrates the scheme of the 
international tunnel. 

Cicero’s writings are notoriously an inexhaustible mine of in- 
formation on Roman law. In order to put this information to 
good account, a professor at the Faculté de Droit of Rennes has 
recently published an elaborate volume of Commentaries* on all 
the passages and allusions which furnish elucidations of points in 
Roman jurisprudence. Beginning with the Zopica, he passes on 
seriatim through the Speeches and Treatises, and winds up with 
the Letters. It will be seen from the title that he confines his 
suryey to the Jus Privatum. We could have wished that he 
had endeavoured to explain on what principle and by what de- 
marcations the boundaries of the Jus Privatum and Jus Publi- 
cum respectively are defined. The distinction is not noticed by 
Gaius, nor, apparently, put to any use by Justinian. Niebuhr, 
if we are not mistaken, has remarked that the principles on 
which the Jus Publicum was applied were identical with those of 
the Jus Privatum. M. de Caqueray would have done well to 
clear up the confusion which seems to exist on this head. We 
hoped to have found some remarks on the subject in the notes on 
the Oration pro Balbo, but have been disappointed. The author 
considers that his work will be alike acceptable to two classes of 
persons. The student of law will find in it a compendium of all 
the passages in Cicero which have a bearing on his craft—the 

eneral reader, whenever he is arrested in the perusal of Cicero 
by some difficulty which his imperfect knowledge of jurisprudence 
is unable to remove, has only to turn to the pages of the volume 
before us to find the matter explained to his hand. An index 
enables the student to “look up” any particular subject. 

We have before us a small book which we imagine will be 
read with interest at the present time. It is a description of 
Cantont by Dr. M. Yvan, who accompanied the French Minister, 
M. Lagrené, on his visit to that city. The account of Chinese 
manners, and of the author's conversations with his Amphitryon, 
a Mandarin named Pan-se-chen, is excessively entertaining in 
itself; and the present juncture gives it an intérét de circonstance, 
which renders its publication singularly opportune. 

Another volume in the same collection (Hetzel) may here be 
noticed. Open it where he will, it is impossible for the reader 
not to find something well te of his attention. This will be 
readily understood when we say that its title is Chamfort,t and its 
contents a collection of all the best witticisms, maxims, and anec- 
dotes to be culled from the five volumes of Chamfort’s works, 
and, we may add, from other unedited sources. Nor is this all. 
The collection is headed by one of the best essays on Chamfort 
which we have ever met with, from the pen of M. Stahl—a pseu- 
donym, we should observe, for Hetzel. M. St. Beuve is visited 
with severe but well-merited strictures for the acrimonious 
view he has taken of Chamfort’s character. We find it difficult 
to resist the temptation of quoting some of the happy sayings 
with which almost every page of this little volume abounds. We 
confine ourselves to the following definition of a despotic govern- 
ment which heads the anecdota :—‘ Un ordre de choses oi le 
supérieur est vil et j'inférieur avili.” 

Lavallée’s History of Paris§ has long been a standard work. 
Our readers will be glad to learn that a new and improved edi- 
tion has recently been brought out ina cheap form. It is divided 
into two parts—the Histoire Générale, and the Histoire des 
Quartiers de Paris, each of which occupies a volume. Of these 
the second is by far the most interesting. M. Lavallée divides 
Paris into certain specified districts, and then, taking each street in 
succession, gives us as it were its biography—tells us who were its 
sponsors, mentions the great events of which it has been the 
theatre, and the noteworthy edifices and dwellings of which it is 
the site. These volumes, and more especially the second, are 
now of peculiar interest. The numerous demolitions which the 
so-called embellishments of Paris have entailed—‘ la grandeur 
ayant passé des Ames aux édifices "—render it desirable that an 
historian as accurate as M. Lavallée should put on record num- 
berless details which would otherwise be lost to posterity. As 
might be imagined, the corruptions of the names of streets are 
curious. Thus the Rue de Lowrcine takes its origin 
from “ locus cinerum,” the place of sepulture which formerly oc- 

* licat Passages de Droit privé dans les Gwwres de Ciceron. 
Par G. 40 Droit’ Romain & la Faculté de Droit de 
Rennes, Paris: Durand. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

+ Canton. Par le Dr. M. Yvan. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs, 


1858. 
Chamfort. Précédé de Histoire de Chamfort, par P. J. Stahl. Paris: 
London: Jeffs. 1858. 


hile Lavallée: Histoire de Paris. 2 vols. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
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cupied its site. The Rue des Jeiinewrs has nothing to do with 
fasting, as its name would seem to imply, but is a corruption of 
Rue des Jeux Neufs, “ & cause de deux jeux de boule qui y furent 
établis en 1643.” 

We have to thank M. About for a volume entitled, Nos 
Artistes au Salon de 1837.* Full of brilliant and withal sagacious 
criticism, it contains a considerable number of discussions and 
digressions on art generally, which are calculated to give it a 
more permanent interest than ordinarily attaches to such a sub- 
ject as an exhibition of modern paintings. The great painting 
of the season—Yvon’s “Prise de Malakoff,” is handled b 
M. About with a severity in which we heartily concur. Excel- 
lent, too, are the remarks on Meissonier :— 

Précieux sans originalité, ingénieux sans imagination, adroit sans verve, 
serré sans puissance, élégant sans charme, subtil et fin plutét que délicat, il a 
toutes les qualités qui nous saisissent et aucune de celles qui nous retiennent. 
Il désarme & la fois ’admiration et la critique, et je ne sais rien de plus difficile 

ue de lui assigner un rang parmi les artistes contemporains. Comment 
classeriez vous un livre de grand prix que tous les amateurs seraient fiers 
d’avoir dans leur bibliothtque, mais que personne ne s’avisera de relire sou- 
vent? Quelle hiérarchie établir entre VPhomme qui fait des tours de force et 
celui qui est uniment trés-fort ; entre Baucher qui pétrit un cheval dans ses 
jambes, et les princes de la voltige qui dansent sur la selle, les bras en avant 
e pied en lair? Ce que je puis dire en these générale, c’est qu’on cesse d’étre 
écuyer dés qu’on se tient debout sur le cheval. 

Another old acquaintance is Madame Charles Reybaud ; and 
equally old—or rather stale—is the subject of what is called her 
new volume.t The collision between the old Régime and the 
Revolution furnishes as usual the pith of the story. Héléne is 
the daughter of the Comte de Blanquefort, who is on terms of 
great intimacy with the more plebeian family of M. Montarieux. 
A tacit understanding exists between the two parties that Héléne 
is to be married, in due season, to the son of M. Montarieux. 
Meanwhile 1789 arrives, and both father and son are drawn into 
the revolutionary vortex. ‘The Comte de Blanquefort now spurns 
with indignation the match on which he had formerly looked 
with fondness as the dearest wish of Héléne’s deceased mother. 
After a series of most extraordinary adventures, in which the 
Montarieux and M. de Blanquefort are pitted against each other 
in civil strife, M. de Montarieux, senior, goes to the block, while his 
son, along with M. de Blanquefort, is deported to Cayenne. To 
that place Héléne contrives to make her way, in order to share her 
father’s fortunes—and not only his, for a reconciliation is effected 
between the Comte de Blanquefort and young Montarieux, whom 
Héléne ultimately marries. However stubborn may be her ma- 
terials, and however extravagant her plot, Madame Reybaud’s 
fascinations, as an elegant writer, will always command attention. 
At the same time we think it is incumbent on her to show her 
sense of the favour she has met with from the public by opening 
out some new vein. 

We must not close this resumé without calling the reader’s 
attention to three new playst which night after night are drawing 
crowds to the Théitre Francais, the Gymnase, and the Odéon ; 
a fact which is sufficiently accounted for by the cireumstance that 
their authors’ names are Scribe, Dumas (fils), and Angier re- 
spectively. The titles of the aforesaid plays are Feu Lionel, Le 

ils Naturel, and La Jeunesse. To begin with the last—we cannot 
say that M. Angier has done any honour to his recently acquired 
title of Academician by this his latest production. Clever verses 
and smart bon mots are doubtless to be found in it in no scant 
measure; but it is too much the fashion with the new school of 
popular French dramatists to suppose that these will suffice to 
send them down to posterity. But this is not all—the general 
cast of the plot is most absurd, and one scene in particular is 

erfectly execrable. La Jeunesse is personified in a young and 

riefless barrister, who, only having two hundred a year to live 
on, thinks it necessary to tear his hair and to discard his cousin, 
for whom he professes to feel all the while a sincere attachment. 
He loses every sixpence he has at a German hell, and is brought 
back to a state of bucolic sentimentalism of the love-in-a-cottage 
order, by visiting his brother-in-law’s farm. The worst scene, 
however, is that in which the young man’s mother explains to her 
son, with more or less pathos, how she insensibly lost more and 
more of his father’s affection by attending to her domestic duties 
as a mother and a wife! Dumas’s Fils Naturel offers still more 
flagrant outrages on every feeling which is of the essence 
of humanity. It is painful to think how so unnatural a play 
can meet with such extravagant applause at the hands of a 
‘Parisian public. There is not a trace of genuine emotion in it 
from the first scene to the last. No character, no action, nothing 
but a few smart repartees! On the whole, then, we unhesi- 
tatingly give the palm to the veteran Scribe—his Feu Lionel is 
the only one of the three plays which really shows any true con- 
ception of what a comedy ought to be. Lionel is a young man 
who is saved from committing suicide, and who thenceforth drops 
his real name—hence the title ‘feu Lionel.” Considerable embar- 
rassment is afterwards caused by his difficulty in establishing his 
identity. We cannot, however, pause to analyse the plot—we 
only wish to advise the reader, if he be in any hesitation which 
of the three plays he should see when he makes an Easter trip to 


Paris, to go at once to the Théatre Frangais. 


__ © Nog Artistes au Salonde 1857, Par Edmond About. Paris: Hachette. 
London: Jeffs. 1858. 
Par Madame C. Reybaud. Paris: Hachette. Londen: Jeffs. 1858. 
Feu Lionel. Par M. Scribe. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 
Ze File Neturel, Par A. Dumas, fils, Paris: Charlieu. London: Jeffs. 
La Paris: Michel Lévy, London: Jeffs. 1858. 
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NARRATIVES OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW.* 


tre personal narratives of this famous defence are before 
us. Two are published, the titles of which we give; anda 
third, by Lady Inglis, is in private circulation. h has its 
characteristics. The Staff-Officer’s publication is only an expan. 
sion, perhaps a dilution, of Inglis’s famous despatch. Th 
jae y of the civilian, who bore himself as a gallant man. 
at-arms throughout the whole operations, is replete with in. 
terest, circumstantial and = in its details, and is a mono. 
graph of great power and apparent accuracy. Lady Inglis’s 
narrative, more retiring as befits the writer, is perhaps of too 
private and personal a character for the general eye. Mr. Rees 
is pre-eminently the historian of the siege, and we predict for his 
volume, unassuming in appearance, a a which, if equal 
to its merits, will be very great. The stamp of truth is on 
every page. Happily for himself and his readers, he is not, 
like the Staff-Officer, trammelled by the reticence which mili 
etiquette imposes; while Lady Inglis was not called upon, like 
the heroine of Saragossa, to assist personally in the frightful 
duties which devolved on every man who could load a musket 
during those terrible months of Lucknow. Mr. Rees’ personal 
narrative bears out Sir Colin Campbell’s “ hearty congratulations 
to the civilians on the honours which they won in conjunction 
with their military comrades, instancing that in danger and 
difficulty all Englishmen behaved alike, whatever their pro. 
fession.”’ 

Mr. Rees is a Calcutta merchant, whom business called early 
last year to the Upper Provinces. At Benares he heard of the 
mutinies at Meerut and Delhi. At Allahabad, amidst dinner 
and song, he found things quiet, and wrote to Calcutta in the 
most hopeful strain. At Cawnpore he made purchases of linseed 
and rapeseed, and on the 22nd of May, he arrived at Lucknow. He 
was received with the hospitality and splendour of the East, in 
the handsome home of his correspondent, one Deprat, who had 
formerly been a Chasseur-d’Afrique, and whose military expe- 
riences were turned to good use in the following four months. 
On the night of the goth May Mr. Rees is startled from a luxurious 
couch by Deprat’s ominous ‘* Le jeu acommencé. Dépéchez-vous.” 
From that hour till the 25th of September no eye in Lucknow 
closed in peaceful sleep. Sir | Lawrence seems to 
have made every preparation for the coming storm. He 
kept Lucknow itself from insurrection; he victualled and 
fortified the Residency, and his foresight, prudence, and skill 
made its defence practicable, though he never seems to have 
thought that a siege was possible, still less that it was to be 
protracted to its ultimate horrors. In the very commencement 
of danger he practised a consummate ruse which had great and 
beneficial effect on the native mind. Early in June he fired a 
salute for the supposed capture of Delhi—an event which, it is 
said, he did not believe. Throughout the first mutterings of the 
tempest, as regiment after regiment mutinied, Lawrence was 
indefatigable and ubiquitous. With entire success he expelled 
the mutineers from the city, and so late as St. John’s day, June 
24, a grand masonic dinner was given, after the manner of the 
English, to avert harassing thoughts. In the midst of the ban- 
quet, the spectre, as at the old Egyptian feasts, appeared, at 
least to Mr. Rees, in the ominous thought, “‘ How many of us 
now enjoying the champagne and claret will be alive three months 
hence?” Bryson, the jovial croupier of the banquet, and nine 
others of the twenty guests were buried before those three 
months passed. 

Deceived by his spies, and over-persuaded by the financial 
commissioner, Mr. Gubbins (such at least is Mr. Rees’s view of 
the matter), and contrary to Inglis’s advice, Lawrence, on the 
first approach of the rebels in force, left Lucknow to meet them 
on the fatal field of Chinhutt, when the prestige of our power as 
well as the strength of the garrison was so seriously impaired. 
This disastrous battle occurred on the zoth June, and on the re- 
treat of the British, the Residency was invested in form, and the 
three months’ siege commenced. The enemy was well handled, 
and we have for the first time an authentic account of its 
officers :— 

They were aj ntly commanded by some E' , who was seen wavi 
his Ay cal to make follow him and dash at ours. 
was a handsome-looking man, well-built, fair, about twenty-five years of 
with light mustachios, and wearing the undress uniform of a European caval 
officer, with a blue and gold-laced cap on his head. Whether he was a Russian 
—one suspected to be such had been seized by the authorities, confined, and 
then released,—or, what is more likely, one of the renegade Christians who 
had changed their religion and adopted the native habits, manners, and ¢0s- 
tume, I cannot tell. 

Further on in his narrative, Mr. Rees supplies other and more 
detailed particulars of this mysterious subject :— 

It is also probable that their artillery was commanded by E officers, 
One of these was seen several times laying a gun and giving orders, appare 
like one a ney. From the description given me, it is not 1 | 
that it was ei Captain Savory or Captain Rotton, who had both 
in the city, and during the disturbances never came near the Residency. - 

Their character may well make them suspected of such treachery. They 
had both adopted native -habits, costumes, and ideas, and ot ae oP 


aloof from European society. The former was a retired Compan 
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— 

, Who for many years had received the pension of a captain. The 

a man born in Lucknow, whose daughters were married to +o 

whose sons served as native officers or troopers in the late king’s 

mans, a himself commanded a portion of the ex-king’s artillery. Both 
-—v- ns were said to have adopted the Mohainmedan faith. 

A chman, named Leblond, as great a villain as ever breathed, also an 
apostate, probably likewise joined the insurgents; and a young man, whose 
name I do not wish to mention, on account of his family, was most probably 
the person who had commanded the enemy’s cavalry at Chinhutt. Two of his 
eousins were fighting valiantly against the rebels in the Residency; another 
was at us; a was wounded 
in action against the Agra rebels; and a fift accepted a military appoint- 
cont under Government, and distinguished himself, as I afterwards learnt, in 
several engagements against the mutineers. The yp emged himself had long 

disowned by his relatives. But it is also likely that some Russian 
officers had entered the army of the insurgents. One of them, who at first 
had given himself out as a Siberian refugee, and afterwards contradicted him- 
self on cross-examination, was actually made a prisoner before the mutiny, 
but, strange to say, was released on the occurrence of the outbreak. 


The battle of Chinhutt was not without its interest. Lieut. 
Farquhar, who was wounded, gives the following amusing ac- 
count of his wound :— 


for myself, when I got to the Euro) hospital, I found Dr. Boyd, 
r+ 3and, and Dr. Fayrer (both of aa I knew very well), abe to 
attend on me. They put me toa great deal of pain in probing the wound and 
taking out pieces of the fractured jaw; but they could not make out what 
had become of the ball, and I was not wiser. e doctors believed at first 
that it was all up with me, thinking that the bullet had lodged in my head. 
Ten days afterwards, however, I discovered that I had swallowed and digested 
it;—my digestion must have been good at the time! The ball, on going 
through my jaw, must have taken the direction of my throat, and I must then 
have coaewel it, together with the blood collecting in my mouth. The 
ball, when it struck me, must have been getting spent. Otherwise it would 
probably have gone through both jaws, and come out on the opposite side. 


latter was 


Mr. Rees pronounces, somewhat dogmatically, that had it not 
been for this unfortunate battle, the siege of Lucknow would 
never have occurred, or at least would not have been so pro- 
tracted. Prophecies after an event are proverbially easy and 
delusive. However, from that day the siege fairly commenced. 
The defences, described with great minuteness, were in many 
places incomplete, and in all cases of the most tumultuary cha- 
racter. And bibliographers will sigh as they learn that— 

The splendid library of i) sae Hayes, consisting of priceless Oriental 
manuscripts, and the standard literary and scientific works of every nation of 
Europe, and dictionaries of every language spoken on earth, from the patois 
of e down to Cingalese, Malay, and ancient Egyptian, were for the 
nonce converted into barricades. 


Lady Inglis, with a woman's delicacy and a Christian’s piety, 
describes the daily horrors :— 

The first few nights and days were ow! miserable, I was ill in bed, poor 
Mrs. Case [widow of Colonel Case, who fell at Chinhutt] in great grief, and 
we could not help feeling our position a most perilous one. You must re- 
member that we well knew if the enemy succeeded in overpowering us and 
storming the place, death in its most horrible form awaited every member 
of the garri I never shall forget the first morning after the siege com- 
ak. She enemy having stopped firing at night, recommenced at 
daylight, and made an effort to storm the gate. Every man was at his 
post. We could gain no information as to what was going on, and to our 

ienced ears the cannonading and musketry sounded terrific. We 
al thought the place would be taken, and tremblingly listened to every 
sound, when Mrs. Case propesed reading the Litany, and the soothing effect 
of prayer was marvellous. We felt different beings, and, though still most 
anxious, could feel we were in the hands of our Heavenly Father, and cast 
our fears on Him. The enemy were completely repulsed that day and many 
others, when made similar attacks; but we soon got accustomed to the 
firing, for it se ceased day or night, and settled ourselves down in our 
new abode—a small room, which, throughout the siege, has been our dinin, 
and sleeping apartment, except for a short time. when we had the use of a 
large room in the same court. 

The garrison was at first divided, and besides the Residency, a 
strong place, Muchee Bhawn (Fish House), a castle of the ancient 
Shiekhs, was occupied by an arsenal and several hundred men. 
The force was unable to maintain both posts; and it was wisely 
determined to concentrate the men in the Residency. Before 
abandoning Muchee Bhawn, however, the magazine, with 250 
barrels of gunpowder and 6,000,000 cartridges, which there was 
no time to remove, was successfully blown up by Captain Francis. 
in grotesque incident leaps out pleasantly among the surround- 

We had saved all but one man, who, having been intoxicated and concealed 
in some corner, could not be found when the muster-roll was called. The 

h say, I ya un Dieu pour les ivrognes, and the truth of the proverb was 
never better exemplified than in this man’s case. He had been thrown into 
‘the air, had returned unhurt to mother earth, continued his drunken sleep 
again, had awoke next morning, found the fort to his surprise a mass of 
deserted ruins, and quistiy walbed back to the Residency without bei 
molested by a soul; and even bringing with him a pair of bullocks attach 
toacart of ammunition. It is very probable that the debris of these exten- 
sive buildings must have seriously injured the adjacent houses, and many of 
the rebel army, thus giving the fortunate man the means of escaping. 


On the 2nd of July the unfortunate death of Lawrence, felix 
apes tunitate mortis, occurred. Major Banks, his successor, was 
ed on the 20th, and it was not without difficulty that Inglis 
assumed the su e command. Mr. Gubbins—and it is But 
to remark that he is almost the only official of whom Mr. 
speaks with censure—the Financial Commissioner, made, 


or it-was rumoured that he made, an opposition happily inef- 


-, This disagreement between the two personages was, at a time when all our 
lives were in j , to say the least of it, very unseemly. Mr. Gubbins, I 
have heard, had in the habit of writing to our Gover t,and sending 

r who never returned, and who most probably 
were seized with their despatches by the enemy, thus revealing to them our 
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itions and difficulties. To this the Brigadier very justly objected, and 
on menaced Mr. Gubbins with arrest, if he oven to 
another letter without his consent; alleging, that in time of war, civil authority 
was at an end; and that the only service he could recognise in him was his 
shouldering a musket and fighting in the ranks like other civilians and officers. 
Both maintained ne A were in the right, but Mr. Gubbins struggled for pre- 
cedence, and was in the minority. That this dispute existed, and was carried 
on for some length of time, I am convinced ; but as to the details, I write under 
correction, and merely state the rumours then current in the Residency. Both 
individually and collectively, most of us deplored this sad di ment at so 
critical a period. 

The details of the siege had a ghastly monotony. It was re- 
lieved by three the at events—the assault of the 20th of July, 
the dm oye breach of the 18th of August, and the attempt at 
escalade of the 5th September, in every one of which the heroic 
valour of the defenders repelled the cowardly Sepoys in a hand- 
to-hand conflict. The whole of the siege, in a scientific aspect, 
was carried on by Captain Fulton, the Engineer officer, who, on 
the death of Major Anderson succeeded to the command of that 
arm of the force, and whose successful operations in countermin- 
ing saved the place. Mr. Rees was regularly attached to one of 
the outposts, and in an interesting passage describes gracefully 
enough his feelings as an involuntary soldier. Here is his ex- 
perience of the grand assault of zoth July :— 


T had scarcely reached half-way when the most hellish fire ever heard 
began in right good earnest. The enemy resolved to take the Bailey Guard by 
storm, and displayed in the attempt more courage than we had given them 
credit for. They assailed us from every point, and volley after volley of 
musketry was poured into us, shell after shell burst within our intrench- 
ments, and their cannon roared unceasingly. The enemy’s artillery was still 
evidently commanded by a practised officer, most probably a European, for 
we could clearly discern several in their ranks. 

This tremendous fire of musketry and cannon, both from out and in, ren- 
dered our position one mass of sulphurous smoke, so that we could scarcely 
see. I must confess that for some minutes I felt the fear of death predomi- 
nant within me. I was certain, and I think most of our little handful of 
men too, that this was our last day upon earth. I accordingly said a short 

rayer, committed myself to God’s care, mentally bade adieu to those I loved 
cm in this world, fired my musket, and with the firm resolution to die like a 
“ soldier,” prepared to meet the combat. 

My selfish fear soon wore off. As the fire became more and more infernal, 
and as we saw their men boldly advancing, my fear gave place to a nervous 
excitement, and at last the desire to kill and to be revenged predominated 
over every other feeling. I did not stay long at Dr. Fayrer’s battery, for my 
anxiety to know more of the injury the mine had done us made me desirous 
of proceeding towards the Redan. I aceordingly left, showers of balls falling 
around me, none fortunately, however, touching me. I arrived at the Water 
Gate battery, where I saw the men still advancing, but evidently not se 
boldly as before. I picked off a few of them, and then a strange feeling of 
joy came over me. I no longer thought of myself, but only of the number 1 
could kill. The fire now slackened, and I could talk to my companions in 


arms. 

All of us were determined to sell our lives as dearly as possible. Even of 
the wounded and the sick many had left their couches, seized any musket the: 
could lay hold of, and fired as often as their strength enabled them todo so. It 
was indeed heart-rending to see these poor fellows staggering al to the 
scenes of action, pale, trembling with weakness, and several o Gham Uneding 
from their wounds, which reopened by the exertions they made. One unfor- 
tunate wretch, with only one arm, was seen hanging to the parapet of the 
hospital entrenchments with his musket, but the momentary strength which 
the fear of being butchered in his bed and the desire of revenge had given 
him, was too much for him. He died in the course of the day. Every gar- 
rison was a separate field of battle. 


This is true to nature, as we have no doubt is another incident in 
the same assault, which brings out an equally natural cast of 
character :— 

Meanwhile another part of the outpost was stoutly held by a little fellow of 
the name of Bailey, a volunteer, the son of a native Christian captain formerly 
of the king’s service, and a couple of sepoys. The young man spoke Hindostanee 
so well, that the mutineers, whom he, native like, abused from behind the 
palisade that sheltered him, fancied him a Mohammedan or Hindoo sepoy, 
and offered to spare his life, if he would throw down his arms and assist them. 
A very interesting and animated conversation took place. “Come,” cried 
one of the rebels, who had found shelter in one of a large number of huts, 
not five yards away from the palisade which Bailey defended, “ come over to 
us, and leave those cursed Feringhees, whose mothers and sisters we have 
defiled, and whom we shall kill this day. Come over to us; what have you 
to do with them? Will you be make a Christian too? (pop, pop) or 
have you already lost your caste?” “Take that,” firing his piece, cried 
Bailey; “do you think that I have eaten pig’s flesh like yourselves. Do 
you think that I too shall di myself, by proving unfaithful to my 
salt? Take that, thou son of a dog! | (pop.) Thou whose dfather’s grave 
I have dishonoured !” (pop.) “Wait, you offspring of a dishonoured mother,” 
cried another, “we are coming. I shall just be with you and jump over 
your wall. My sword is sharp.” ‘Is it?” cried Bailey, “but thy heart is 
craven. Come along then, boaster. My bayonet is ready, scale the wall. 
We are all prepared, and as for you, I shall catch you on the point of my 
bayonet. But first, here’s for you.” 

Off went a dozen of our muskets that had meanwhile been loaded by our 
two sepoys, who now joined in abusing the enemy. 

Post nubila Phebus. The battle began at 9 a.m. and the firin 
did not cease till 4 p.m., and here is our civilian, after his day's 
work :— 


I had not eaten anything the whole day, and when the combat was over and 
I found myself alive and with a whole skin, I mentally thanked Heaven, and 
then enjoyed my a and a glass of brandy and water, which —, 
gave me, with a relish which is inexpressible in words. I was filthyandb 
with dust and gunpowder; and a wash, a little papene, ny pore dinner, and a 
igar after it, put me into the most enviable frame of mind. I had not been 
80 yy for a long time;—not even before I had been imprisoned by these 
insurgents. 
Not only day after day, but hour after hour, the iron storm 
rolled on the devo . From one outpost alone 436 cannon 
shot were counted ; while not less than 10,000 cannon balls struck 
the buildings of the Residency, and the bullets poured into the 
garrison were reckoned by myriads. But the very presence of 
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danger has happily a benumbing effect, or the mind could never 
bear up against it. One poor fellow, Lieutenant Graham, fell 
under the tension, and—not the least distressing incident of the 
siege—died by his own hand. It is, however, the rule, as the 
Crimean war showed, to blunt the susceptibility :— 


As for death it stares one constantly in the face. Not daily, not hourly, 
but minute after minute, second after second, my life, and every other’s, is in 
jeopardy. Balls fall at our feet, and we continue the conversation without a 
remark; bullets graze our very hair, and we never speak of them. Narrow 
escapes are so very common that even women and children cease to notice them. 
They are the rule, not the exception. Atone time a bullet passed through my 
hat; at another I escaped being shot dead by one of the enemy’s best rifle- 
men, by an unfortunate soldier passing unexpectedly before me, and receiving 
the wound through the temples instead; at another I moved off from a place 
where in less than the twinkling of an eye afterwards a musket-ball stuck in 
the wall. At another, again, I was covered with dust and pieces of brick by a 
round-shot that struck the wall not two inches away from me; at another, 
again, a shell burst a couple of P boas away from me, killing an old woman, 
and wounding a native boy and a native cook, one dangerously, the other 
slightly; at another, again—but, no; I must stop, for I could never exhaust 
the catalogue of hairbreadth escapes which every man in the garrison can 
speak of as well as myself. The wonder is not that we lose so many men, but 
that so few of us are hit amidst the constant dangers we are exposed to. 

* * * * * * 
In my numerous walks round our old entrenchments and into our new 
ositions, I could never withhold my admiration at the enormous labour the 
insurgents had undergone, not only in their offensive but in defensive opera- 
tions. Before their batteries, deep trenches, some twenty feet deep and three 
feet wide, were excavated. Ladders were placed at intervals for sentries to go 
down and see that our mines did not go under their batteries. Deep trenches 
intersected one another all round us, along which the rebels could crawl un- 
perceived to the very edge of our entrenchment. Some of the batteries were 
within forty yards of us, and all were well and stoutly made. How we re- 
sisted all these is truly a wonder. The right hand of the Lord is manifest 
in all this plainly enough, for in spite of all our courage, we could never have 
kept them out. 


It is pleasant to find that while the presence of common 
dangers brings out occasionally the worst part of man, on the 
whole the good predominates. This picture, which gives the 
shadows of the scene, accredits its own truthfulness :— 


August 31.—A siege is certainly the best school to learn character. People 
show themselves in their true light, and throw off the mask they wear in 
society. One’s good or bad character becomes apparent at once. Many a 
kind action here I have seen performed by people whom I had considered 
harsh and proud; and men with smiling faces, polite, and noted for their 
obliging disposition, proved themselves selfish in the extreme. They might 
enjoy delicacies before your face, and though they knew you to be hungry, 
a never ask you to partake of them, even if they had more than enough 
for themselves. People to whom, during the first month of the siege, I had 
given all sorts of little luxuries, afterwards refused me a handful of flour, a 
teaspoonful of sugar, or a few leaves of tea, and yet they had stores of all. It 
was infamous! Self, self, self,—how general that feeling was, especially among 
the rich. And a poor sergeant’s wife, or a common soldier, would occasionally 
give me something that, though in the ey course of life one would 
scarcely say a “thank you” for, is now prized above gold, pearls, diamonds, and 
rubies, of which, 4-propos, one may have as many as one pleases for a few rupees, 
for a cigar, a glass of brandy, or a little tobacco. 

Selfishness, which guneeatle from a disinclination to deprive oneself of some 
benefit, I can understand; but the dog-in-the manger style of selfishness 
is what I really cannot comprehend. Yet even this existed, and I knew 
people to hoard up luxuries, neither enjoying them themselves nor allowing 
others to enjoy them, and being in a perfect agony of mind at seeing others 
use their kettle, or avail themselves of the services of a domestic. And pride 
too still existed, though I must say most men put it into their pockets. 
Cowardice was, however, a failing which I saw very conspicuous in only one 
man, and that man, I am ashamed to confess, was a European. Surliness too 
was not quite uncommon. A siege sours one’s temper considerably. One or 
two officers whom I shall not name were like rabid dogs, snapping at whoever 
addressed them. But the ey could bear scrutiny well enough, and yet 
not suffer in estimation. There are many good men with us still. 


An available measure of the severity of a siege is the price of 
articles of general consumption. Lucknow is not behind the 
scarcity of the gate of Samaria :— 

“ Attah” (coarse flour), one rupee per seer; “ ghee” (melted butter), v 
rancid, ten rupees per seer; sugar, sixteen rupees per seer; country leat. 
tobacco, two rupees a leaf; a dozen of brandy, 150 rupees to 180; a dozen of 
beer, seventy rupees; a ham, ninety rupees; a bottle of pickles, twenty 
rupees; and all other things in proportion. 

Besides the horrors of daily assault, the garrison suffered from 
the impossibility of disposing of the offal and dead animals, and 
some of their severest duties consisted not only in burying their 
own dead, but in covering the accumulating surface of corrup- 
tion. The plague of flies was quite Egyptian, and the hospitals 
were especially unhealthy and ill ventilated. Nota single patient, 
according to Mr. Rees, survived amputation ; and though he bears, 
as others have done, testimony to the kindness of Mrs. Polehamp- 
ton, Lady Inglis, and others, who vied with Miss Nightingale in 
the duties of nurses, we are sorry to find this observation :— 

It would have been well for the unfortunate sick and wounded if the same 
kindness had been shown to them throughout the siege by those whose pro- 
fessional duties did not oblige them to attend to the hospital; but unfortu- 
nately such scenes became so common that scarcely a thought was afterwards 
bestowed on the poor sufferers. People grew calloes from a continued sight 
of pain, in the same way as they become accustomed to danger. 


_ We select two or three anecdotes of the siege. The following 
incident, one of the most pathetic on record, reveals depths of 
nobleness in the native character for which few would have 
given them credit. It occurred in Outram’s march of relief :— 
The 78th Highlanders coming upon the Bailey Guard Battery, 

our sepoys, not knowing it to be within the Hedioasy, aaied it, aed 
bayoneted three of our men, whom they mistook for insurgents. They never 
resisted, and one of them waved his and ing “ Kootch purwanni 
ray mind) ; it is all for the good cause; welcome, friends!” fell and ex- 


This pathetic incident is relieved by an absurd anecdote, which 
occurred at the same time :— 


On this occasion the Highlanders’ piper, who had lost his wa suddenly 
found one of the enemy’s cavalry, sabre a he about to cut him ag 

rifle had been fired off, and he had no time to use his bayonet. “A bright 
idea” —said he afterwards, when relating the story—“ struck me. All at once 
I seized my pipe, put it to my mouth, and gave forth a shrill note, which so 
startled the fellow, that he bolted like a shot, evidently imagining it was some 
infernal machine. My pipe saved my life.” 


Even the final and successful retreat from Lucknow had its 
dangers, at least to one individual. After Sir Colin Campbell's 
silent retreat in November 


There was one man left behind. Captain Waterman havi to hi 
bed in a retired corner of the mess-house, 
had been forgotten. At two o’clock at night he got up, and found to his 
horror that we had already left. He hop i 
outpost. All was deserted and silent. To be the only man in an 
intrenchment, anc. 50,000 furious barbarians outside! It was horrible to 
contemplate! His situation frightened him. He took to his heels, and he 
ran, ran, ran through the Feradbuksh and the Tehree Kothee till he could 
scarcely breathe. Still the same silence, the same stillness, interrupted but 
by the occasional report of the enemy’s gun or musketry. At last he came 
up with the retiring rear guard, mad with excitement, breathless with fatigue, 
The horror of his position had been too much for his nerves, and affected his 
intellect for the time. 


We have been profuse in our extracts from Mr. Rees’s admi- 
rable volume, but we must not be ungrateful to the professional 
merits of the Staff-Officer. He tells the crowning mercy simply ; 
and as he always writes without affectation, here for once he is 
not without pathos. Outram’s messenger had brought tidings 
of relief—the dying hopes were raised—expectation had become 
certainty. It is the 25th of September. 


The messenger could give no account of our force, beyond its having reached 
the outskirts of the city. 

About 11 A.M. nearly all sound of firing had ceased, but increased agitation 
was visible among the people in the town, in which two large fires were 
seen. An hour later, the sound of musketry and the smoke of guns were dis. 
tinctly perceived within the limits of the city. All the ison was on the 
alert, and the excitement amongst many of the officers and soldiers was quite 
a to witness. At 1°30 P.M. many of the people of the city commenced 
eaving, with bundles of clothes, &c. on their heads, and took the direction of 
cantonments across the different bridges. At 2 P.M. armed men and 
commenced to follow them, accompanied by large bodies of irre cavalry, 
Every gun and mortar that could be brought to bear on the evidently rotreat. 
ing enemy, was fired as fast as possible, for at least an hour and a half. The 
enemy’s bridge of boats had evidently been destroyed and broken away, for 
many were seen swimming across the river, most of them ca with their 
horses’ bridles in their hands. Strange to relate, during all this apparent 
panic, the guns of the enemy in position all round us kept up a heavy can- 
nonade, and the matchlockmen or riflemen never pote firing from their 
respective loop-holes. 

t 4 P.M, report was made that some officers dressed in shooting coats and 
solar caps, a regiment of a in blue pantaloons and shirts, and a bullock 
battery were seen near Mr. Martin’s house and the Motee Muhal. At 5P.x. 
volleys of musketry, rapidly growing louder, were heard in thecity. Butsoon 
the firing of a minié ball over our heads gave notice of the still nearer approach 
of our friends ; of whom as yet little or nothing had been seen, though the 
were to be seen firing heavily on them from many of the roofs of the houses. 
Five minutes later, and our troops were seen fighting their way through one 
of the principal streets; and though men fell at almost every step, yet nothing 
could withstand the headstrong gallantry of our reinforcements. Once fairly 
SEEN, all our doubts and fears regarding them were ended; and then the gar- 
rison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety and nse burst forth in a succession 
of deafening cheers; from every pit, trench, and battery—from behind the sand- 
bags piled on shattered houses—from every post still held by a few gallant 
spirits, rose cheer on cheer—even from the hospital! Many of the wounded 
crawled forth to join in that glad shout of welcome to those who had so bravely 
come to our assistance. It was a moment never to be forgotten. 


t hope, and visited every 


OLD GERMAN LOVE-SONGS.* 


Garces hundred years ago! What a long time it seems! 
Philip Augustus, King of France; onan | II., King of 
England ; Frederic I., the famous Barbarossa, Emperor of Ger- 
many! When we read of their times, the times of the Crusades, 
we feel as the Greeks felt when reading of the War of Troy. 
We listen, we admire, but we do not compare the heroes of 
St. Jean d’Acre with the great generals of the nineteenth century. 
They were men different from those who are now living, and 
poetry and tradition have lent to their royal frames such colossal 
proportions that we hardly dare to criticise the heroic history of 
their chivalrous achievements. It was a time of heroes, of saints, 
of martyrs, of miracles! Thomas a’Becket was murdered at 
Canterbury, but for more than three hundred years his name 
lives on, and his bones are working miracles, and his thoughts 
are embodied and petrified in the lofty pillars that surround the 
spot where his brains had been scattered. Abelard was perse- 
cuted and imprisoned, but his spirit revived in the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century, and the shrine of Abelard and Heloise in 
the Pére Lachaise is still decorated every year with garlands of 
immortelles. Barbarossa was drowned in the same river in whi 
Alexander the Great had bathed his royal limbs, but his fame 
lives on in oan einen of Germany, and the peasant near the 


Kyffhiuser still believes that some day the mighty Emperor will 
awake from his long sleep and rouse the people of bree | 
from their fatal . We dare not hold communion 


such stately heroes as Frederick the Red-beard, and Richard 
the Lion-heart ; they seem half to belong to the realm of fable. 
And though we feel we could shake hands with a Themistocles 
and sit down in the company of a Julius Cesar, we are awed by 


* Des Minnesangs Friihling. Herausgegeben yon Karl Lachmann und 
Moritz Haupt. Leipzig. 1857. 
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t, however different in all other respects, these men, if 
od a lift their steel beaver and unbuckle their rich armour, 
wonderfully like ourselves. Let us read the poetry, which 

either wrote themselves, or to which they liked to listen in 
castles on the Rhine or under their tents in Palestine, and 
we find it is poetry which a Tennyson or a Moore, a Goethe or 
Heine might have written. Neither Julius Cesar nor Themistocles 
would know what was meant by such poetry. It is modern 
—poetry unknown to the ancient world, and who invented 
fe can tell. It is sometimes called romantic, but this is a 
misnomer. Neither the Romans, nor the lineal de- 
seendan 


are 


ts of the Romans, the Italians, the Provencals, the 
Spaniards, can claim that poetry as their own. It is Teutonic 
—purely Teutonic in its heart and soul, though its utter- 

ance, its rhyme and metre, its grace and imagery, have been 
touched by the more genial rays of the brilliant sun of a more 
southern - hag It is called sentimental poetry, the poetry of the 
heart rather than of the head—the picture of the inward rather 
than of the outward world. It is subjective as es 
from objective poetry, as the German critics, in their scholastic 
language, are fond of epg it. It is Gothic, as contrasted 
with classical poetry. The one, it is said, sublimizes nature, the 
other bodies forth spirit—the one deifies the human, the other 
humanizes the divine—the one is ethnic, the other Christian. 
But all these are but names, and their true meaning must be 
discovered in the works of art themselves, and in the history of 
the times which produced the artists, the poets, and their ideals. 
We shall perceive the difference between these two hemispheres 
of the Beautiful better, if we think of Homer’s Helena and Dante's 
Beatrice, if we look at the ‘“‘ Venus of Milo” and a “ Madonna” 
of Francia, than in reading the profoundest systems of zsthetics. 
The work which has caused these reflections is a volume of 
German poetry, just published by Lachmann and Haupt. It is 
called Des Minnesangs Frihling—the Spring of the Songs of Love ; 
and it contains a collection of the poems of twenty German poets, 
all of whom lived during the period of the Crusades, under the 
Hohenstaufen Emperors, from about 1170 to 1230. This period 
may well be called the spring of German poetry, though the 
summer that followed was but of short duration, and the autumn 
was cheated of the rich harvest which the spring had promised. 
Tieck, one of the first who gathered the flowers of that forgotten 
spring, describes it in glowing language. “ At that time,” he 
says, “ believers sang of faith, lovers of love, knights described 
knightly actions anc battles ; and loving, believing knights were 
their chief audience. The spring, beauty, gaiety, were objects 
that could never tire: great duels, and hs of arms carried 
away every hearer, the more surely, the stronger they were 
es: and as the pillars and dome of the church encircle the 
, 80 did religion, as the highest, encircle poetry and reality ; 

and every heart, in equal love, humbled itself before her.” 
Carlyle, too, has listened with delight to those merry 
songs of spring. ‘Then truly,” he says, “was the time 
of singing come; for princes and prelates, emperors and 
squires, the wise and the simple, men, women and chil- 
dren, all sang and rhymed, or delighted in hearing it done. 
It was a universal noise of song, as if the spring of manhood 
had arrived, and warblings from every spray—not indeed, with- 
out infinite twitterings also, which, except their gladness, had no 
music—were bidding it welcome.” And yet it was not all gladness; 
and itis strange that Carlyle, who has so keen an ear for the silent 
melancholy of the human heart, should not have heard that tone of 
sorrow and fateful boding which breaks, like a suppressed sigh, 
rai the free and light musicof that Suabian era. The ——- 
sky 0: spring is not without its clouds in Germany, and the 
German heart is never happy without some sadness. Whether 
We listen to a short ditty, or to the epic ballads of the Nibelunge, 
orto Wolfram’s grand poems of the Tested and the Holy Graal, 
itis the same everywhere. There is always a winging of light 


and shade,—in joy a fear of sorrow, in sorrow a ray of hope, and 
throughout the “whole, a silent wondering at this strange 
World. Here is a specimen of an anonymous poem—and ano- 
nymous 7 ged is an invention peculiarly Teutonia. It was written 
before the twelfth century ; its language is strangely simple, and 
tometimes uncouth. But there is truth in it, and it is truth 
after all, and not fiction, that is the secret of all poetry :— 

It has pained me in the heart, : 

Full many a time, 

That I yearned after that 

Which I may not have, 

2 or ever shall win. 

1s Vi ‘vous. 

Ido pe a gold or silver : 

It is more like a human heart. 

I trained me a falcon, 

More than a year. 

When I had tamed him, 

As I would have him, 

And had well tied his feathers 

e up 
And flew into po lands. 


I sow the since, 
ying puys 
He carried on his foot 


And his pl 
All red of gold’. 
May God send them » 
Who would fain be C2) 

The key-note of the whole poem of the Nibelunge, such as it was 
written down at the end of the twelfth, or the eaten of the 
thirteenth century, is ‘‘ Sorrow after Joy.” This is the fatal spell 
against which all the heroes are fighting, and fighting in vain. 
And as Hagen dashes the Chaplain into the waves, in order to belie 
the prophecy of the Mermaids, but the Chaplain rises, and Hagen 
rushes headlong into destruction, so Chriemhilt is bargaining 
and playing with the same inevitable fate, cautiously guarding 
her young heart against the happiness of love, that she may 
escape the sorrows of a broken heart. She, too, has been 
dreaming “ of a wild young falcon that she trained for many a 
day, till two fierce eagles tore it.” And she rushes to her mo 
Ute, that she may read the dream for her; and her mother tells 
her what it means. And then the coy maiden answers :— 

+ » + » NO more, no more, dear mother, say, 
From many a woman’s fortune this truth is clear as day, 
That falsely smiling Pleasure with Pain requites us ever. 
I from both will keep me, and thus will sorrow never. 


But Siegfried comes, and Chriemhilt’s heart does no lon, 
cast up the bright and the dark days of life. To Siegfried she 
belongs ; for him she lives, and for him, when “ two fierce eagles 
tore him,” she dies. A still wilder tragedy lies hidden in the 
songs of the Edda, the most ancient fragments of truly Teutonic 
ay Wolfram’s poetry is of the same sombre cast. He wrote 

is Parcival about the time when the songs of the NWibelunge 
were written down. The subject was taken by him froma French 
source. It belonged originally to the Breton cycle of Arthur 
and his Knights. But Wolfram took the story merely as a 
skeleton, to which he himself gave a new body and soul. The 
glory and happiness which this world can give, is to him but a 
shadow—the crown for which his hero fights is that of the Hol 
Graal. There were new thoughts stirring in the hearts and minds 
of those men of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. A hundred 
years before Dante, the German poets had already stared, with their 
eyes full open, into that infinite reality which underlies our short 
existence on earth. To Wolfram, and to many a poet of his time, 
the human tragedy of this world presented the same unreal, 
transitory, and transparent aspect which we find again in Dante's 
Divine Comedy. Everything points to another world. Beauty, 
love, virtue, happiness—everything, in fact, that moves the heart 
of the poet—has a hidden reference to something higher than this 
life; and the highest object of the highest poetry seems to be to 
transfer the thoughts to those regions where they feel the pre- 
sence of a Divine Power and a Divine Love, and are lost in bliss 
ful adoration. 


Faith, Love, and Honour are the chief subjects of the so-called 
Minnesanger. ‘These Minnesinger are not exactly what we 
should call erotic poets. Minne means love in the old German 
language, but it means, originally, not so much passion and desire, 
as thoughtfulness, reverence, and remembrance. It comes nearest 
to the old Sanskrit name for love, which is smara, memoria; 
and remembrance and faithfulness are the salient features of that 
Teutonic love of which the Minnesangers are singing. It is 
different from the Greek Eros and the Roman Amor, and the 
French Amour. It is different also from the German Liebe, 
which means originally desire, not love. And strange it is that 
the old Sanskrit name for love, smara, as preserved in German, 
takes the meaning of grief; for the German Schmerz and the 
English smart seem to be the same words as the Sanskrit smara, 
a to mean originally “ what makes us think or remember.” Thus 
most of the poems of the Minnesdnger are sad rather than joyful— 
joyful in sorrow, sorrowful in joy. The same feelings have since 
on so often repeated by poets in all the modern languages of 
Europe, that much of what we read in the Minnesadnger of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries sounds stale to our ears. Yet 
there is a simplicity about these old songs, a want of effort, an 
entire absence of any attempt to please or to surprise, and we 
listen to them as we listen to a friend who tells us his sufferin 
in broken and homely words, and whose truthful prose sppeee 
to our heart more seenany, than the most elaborate poetry of a 
Lamartine or a Heine. It is extremely difficult to translate 
these poems from the language in which they are written, the 
so-called Middle-High-German, into modern German— much 
more so to render them into English. But translation is at the 
same time the best test of the true poetical value of any poem, 
and we believe that many of the poems of the Minnesingers can 
bear that test. Here is another poem, very much in the style of 
the one quoted above, but written by a poet whose name is 
known, Dietmar von Eist :— 

A lady stood alone, 
And gazed across the 
And gazed for her love. 


She saw a falcon flying. 
O ha Risin 


presence of those tall and silent knights, with their hands 
add and their legs crossed, as we see them reposing in full 
| e tombs of our cathedrals. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
ou wherever thou 
Thou choosest in the forest 
A tree that pleases thee. 
' Thus I too had done. 
I chose myself a man: 
Him my eyes selected. 
Beautiful fadioe envy me for it. 
; oy Alas! why will they not leave me my love? ; 
‘ en straps, ‘ . : I did not 3 ire the beloved of any one of 
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Now woe to thee, joy of summer! 
The song of birds is ; 
So are the leaves of the lime-tree: 


Henceforth, my pretty too 
My love, thou shouldst take leave 
other ladies ; 
Yes, my hero, thou shouldst avoid them. 
When thou sawest me first, 
I seemed to thee in truth 
Right lovely made: 
I remind thee of it, dear man! 


These poems, simple and trite as they seem to us, were loved 
and admired by the people for whom they were written. They 
were copied and preserved with the greatest care in the albums 
of Kings and Queens, and some of them were translated into 
foreign languages. The poem which we quoted first was trans- 
lated as an Ttelan sonnet in the thirteenth century, and has been 
published in Franc Trucchi’s Poesie Italiane Inedite :— 

Tapina me, che amava uno sparviero ; 
amaval tanto ch’io me ne moria : 
richiamo ben m’era 
unque tro) pascer no 
or é si altero, 
assai pit altero che far non solia ; 
ed é assiso dentro a un verziero, 
e un’ altra donna l’avera in balia. 
isparvier mio, ch’io t’avea nodrito; 
sonaglio d’oro ti facea portare, 
perché nell’ uccellar fossi pi ardito. 
or sei salito siccome lo mare, 
ed hai rotti li geti, e sei fuggito 
quando eri fermo nel tuo uccellare. 

One of the most original and thoughtful of the Minnesinger is 
the old Reinmar. His poems are given us now for the first 
time in a correct and readable text | Lachmann and Haupt, 
and many a difficult passage has been elucidated by their notes. 
His poems, however, are not easy to read, and we should have 
been thankful for some more help than what the editors have 
given usin theirnotes. The following is a specimen of Reinmar’s 


poetry :— 

High as the sun stands my heart: 

That is because of a lady who can be without change 
In her , wherever she be. 
She me free from all sorrow. 

I have nothing to give her, but my own life, 
That belongs to her: the beautiful woman gives me always 
Joy, and a high mind, 

If I think of it, what she does for me. 

Well is it for me that I found her so true! 

‘Wherever she dwell, she alone makes every land dear to me; 
If she went across the wild sea, 
There I should go; I long so much for her. 

If I had the wisdom of a thousand men, it would be well 

That I keep her, whom I should serve: 
May sho take care right well, 
That nothing sad may ever befall me through her. 

I was never quite blessed, but through her: 
Whatever I wish to her, may she allow it to me! 
It was a blessed thing for me 
That she, the Beautiful, received me into her grace. 


Carlyle, no doubt, is right when he says, that among all this 
warbling of love there are infinite twitterings which, except their 
gladness, have little to charm us. Yet we like to read them as 
part of the bright history of those bygone days, One poet 


sings :— 
If the whole world was mine, 
From the Sea to the Rhine, 
I would gladly give it all, 
That the Queen of England 
Lay in my arms, etc. 


Who was the impertinent German that dared to fall in love 
with a Queen of England? Wedonot know. But there can 
be no doubt that the Queen of England whom he adored was 
the gay and beautiful Eleonore of Poitou, the Queen of Henry 
II., who filled the heart of many a Crusader with unholy thoughts. 
Her daughter, too, Mathilde, who was married to Henry the 
Lion of Saxony, has nope’ many a poet of those days. Her 
beauty is celebrated by the Provencal Troubadours ; and at the 
Court of her husband, she encouraged several of her German 
vassals to follow the example of the French and Norman 
Knights, and to sing the love of Tristan and Isolt, and the ad- 
ventures of the Knights of Charlemagne. They must have been 
happy times, those times of the Coonan! Nor have they 
passed away without leaving their impress on the hearts and 
minds of the nations of Europe. The Holy Sepulchre it is true, 
is still in the hands of the Infidels, and the bones of the Crusaders 
lie buried in unhallowed soil, and their deeds of valour are well 
nigh forgotten, and their chivalrous Tournaments and their 
Courts of Love are smiled at by a wiser generation. But much 
that is noble and heroic in the feelings of the nineteenth century, 
has its hidden roots in the thirteenth. Gothic architecture 
and Gothic poetry are the children of the same mother; and 
if the true but unadorned language of the heart, the aspirations 
of a real faith, the sorrow and joy of a true love are still listened 
to by the nations of Suge~ab if what is called the Romantic 


school ig still oong, nough to hold its ground against the 


who dared for the first time to be what they were, and-to 
what they felt, and to whom faith, love, and honour were wortly 
subjects of poetry, though they lacked the sanction of the Pen, 
clean and Augustan ages. 

The new edition of the Poems of the Minnesiinger is a master, 
piece of German scholarship. It was commenced by Lachmann, 
the greatest critic after Wolf, that Germany has ever roduced, 
Lac n died before the work was finished, and ease 
Haupt, his successor at Berlin, undertook to finish it. His 
in the edition, particularly in the notes, is greater than that ¢ 
Lachmann, and the accuracy with which the text has been ry, 
stored from more than twenty MSS., is worthy of the grey 
pupil of that great master, 


THE LIFE OF PATERSON.* 


ig is a certain number of persons whose histories pr 
mise in vain the materials for interesting biographies. En 
is known of them to make us wish to know more, but no 
can really enable us to become acquainted with them. Will 
Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England, and the projet 
of the unfortunate Darien Expedition, is one of these 
He was evidently a man of reat enterprise, originality, Pam 
and sense ; his career was full of strange vicissitudes ; he power. 
fully affected the fortunes of Scotland during a quarter of 
century; he was brought into contact with the most eminen 
men of his day. And yet, although the industry of My 
Bannister, who has just written his life, brings before y 
every fact that can collected relating to him, and 
document that can, with more or less of probability, by 
imputed to him, we do not feel at the end of the volum 
that we see the man as he really was. Lord Macaulay, in 
describing the establishment of the Bank, briefly characterizes 
Paterson as ‘‘an ingenious but not always a judicious speculator,” 
Nor, —-_ Mr. Bannister has worked so hard, is there an 
solid ground on which we could say much more for his hero. H 
gg a of the volume consists of a summary of works which 
r. Bannister believes to have been written by Paterson, but 
which have hitherto been attributed to other persons. He pro 
ceeds “wong d on some rather dubious arguments of handwriting 
and other external evidence, but principally on the similarity in 
thought and style which he traces between these documents and 
Paterson’s acknowledged writings. If Paterson really wrote all 
that Mr. Bannister thinks he wrote, there can be no doubt that 
he was gifted with a eee and a creative intellect= 
that his economical rape es were generally sound—and that, in 
many points, he was in advance of histime. But after all is said, 
the Darien Expedition remains; and Paterson cannot be ex 
——_ from the imputation of having contributed to its failure. 
It failed because the climate was desperately unhealthy. Pater. 
son recommended Panama as the site of the colony, but it was 
hampered from the first by want of funds. Paterson, by his w- 
fortunate confidence in an agent, lost 25,000/. of the 
money before a ship had left Scotland. It was miserably mis- 
managed by the council of officers in command. The want ofa 
leader was occasioned ay directors having come to mistrust 
Paterson. It is true that he behaved nobly and _honourably 
throughout—that he shared the sufferings which he had con 
tributed to cause—and that he met injustice and misconstruction 
with a manly fortitude. Still he wanted some of the qualities 
which make a man the leader of his fellows. He was rash, hot- 
headed, and visionary ; and, in short, he was “ ingenious, but not 
always judicious.” 
Paterson was born in 1655, and was the son of a tenant-farmer 
in Dumfriesshire. When seventeen years old he was accused of 
having rendered assistance to the persecuted Covenanters, and 
had to leave Scotland. He made his way to Bristol, and 
thence to the West Indies, where the next fifteen years of his 
life were passed. "What he did there is wholly unknown, -— 
that he made some money, and formed an acquaintance with 
buccaneers who infested the Spanish Main. His enemies 
asserted that he himself became a buccaneer, but no evidence 
remains to show either that he did or did not. His subsequent 
high character makes the allegation improbable, while, on the 
other hand, he had acquired great information respecting Spanish 
America which the buccaneers only could afford. That he knew 
the buccaneers in an innocent way is one of those possible com 
promises'which are accepted as irrefragable truths aM biogra- 
phers. In 1687 he returned to Scotland, and Mr. Bannister 
exerts himself to prove that he returned with a competence 
sufficient to command respect in that sensible country. Paterson 
has been taunted with being an adventurer, but his biographer 
wishes to show that he was eminently respectable, and feeling 
that respectability for such a man consists in having neither 
poverty nor riches, he proves by many ingenious calculations 
that at almost every period of his life Paterson had a fortune 
over 10,000/. and under 20,000/. The sum, whether res 
on fact or fiction, is a very judicious one, for less wo 
make Paterson, in a mercantile point of view, contemptible, 
and more would raise a suspicion that he had not come 
honestly by his riches. Part of his capital Paterson invested 
in the Hampstead Water Works Company, which was founded 
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* William Paterson, the Merchant, Statesman, and Founder of the Bank 
Life and Trials By 3, Bannister, M.A. 
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+. :netioation, and he placed in the Bank of England, 
the of his life to have founded. 
The paper in which Paterson (if he is the author) defends 
the Le ciples on which the Bank was established is a clear 
and Pole ocument. The event has justified the expectations 
‘sh he formed, and his notions on currency were not only in 
ce of his time, but would in the main be considered indis- 
ble at the present day. To his great honour he steadil 
Pusted throughout his whole life the fallacious system on whic 
Law based his gigantic imposture, and which, it must be remem- 
bered, was a system which, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
: presented itself in many different forms, and found 
acceptance with persons of eminence and reputation. 
Exactly as the institution of the Bank of England was the 
fruit of ideas which were working in many minds, and met the 
eral desire for increased facility of commerce, the Darien 
dition was but the form assumed by the commercial activity 
of and which, during the whole of the seventeenth century, 
had been gradually gaining force. In 1693, an Act was passed 
for encouraging foreign trade, by the formation of Companies 
having power to trade to the East and West Indies, the Straits 
and Mediterranean, Africa, and the northern ports. This was 
followed, in 1695, by an act constituting a ‘‘ Company for trading 
from Scotland to Africa and the Indies.” This Company was 
the one with which Paterson was associated, and it was on his 
recommendation that the Company determined to make its first 
iment by establishing a settlement in Darien. Paterson 
earnestly insisted that the occupation of Darien was the only 
road to success, as the er position of the Ameri- 
can isthmus was the key to all the advantages which the Com- 
pany could hope to attain. He wished, however, that the design 
should be kept secret, in order that the many enemies which it 
would be sure to provoke should not take measures to frustrate 
it. But it was not difficult for persons who knew the history of 
his past life to guess his secret; and a Mr. Douglas, who had 
known him at Amsterdam, published a letter expressing his con- 
vietion that the occupation of Darien was Paterson’s real object, 
and stating objections to the scheme which, we confess, seem to 
us oan dae and which were, at least, singularly confirmed by 
what actually happened. The English Government opposed the 
Darien Company from the first, a because it was considered 
illegal to collect money in England under the provisions of a Scotch 
act, and partly because a very natural apprehension was enter- 
tained lest the meditated invasion of Spanish territory should 
lead to great political difficulties. But the Scotch took up the 
scheme eagerly, and a considerable sum was raised, although 
foreign capitalists, on the importance of whose assistance Paterson 
had originally insisted, stood aloof. Scotland undertook the entire 
charge of founding the colony; and on the 26th of July, 1698, 
the first fleet, of five ships, carrying 1200 men, sailed from Leith. 
Paterson, whether from the loss of the Company's funds which 
he had inadvertently caused, or from the directors not feeling 
sufficient confidence in his character, was only allowed to sail as 
a volunteer. Mr. Bannister shows that neither Paterson nor 
any one else on board the fleet had any knowledge of the country 
towhich they were tending, and the exact site of the future 
colony was selected by pure hazard. We need not enter into 
the history of the mournful fate of the adventurers. They were 
without any heads to govern them, and without provisions ; 
and in a few months their hopes were over. Paterson, on his 
return to Scotland in the following year, made a report to the 
directors of what had occurred, and it is evident that he had 
often protested, although in vain, against the conduct of those who 
had guided the fortunes of the colony. He was far superior to 
the persons with whom he had to deal; and ayes. we have 
ely to trust his own statement, we may safely say that 
displayed many high qualities, and much courage in the time 
of his trial and bitter mortification. Still we must not allow our 
praise to go too far. The Darien Expedition was, even in theory, 
a most b ie and ill-considered scheme, and it was so 
managed that, if it had had every merit of design, it could not 
have succeeded. Paterson is not answerable for this mismanage- 
ment; but still, distrust of his character and jealousy of his 
interference had prevented his being placed at the head of the 
expedition; and even if he was unjustly treated, we cannot be 
sure that the opinion which the directors and his co-adventurers 
had formed of lie was not substantially correct. 
The failure of the Darien Expedition, which was attributed to 
opposition of the English Government, caused great bitter- 
hess and indignation in Scotland—so much so that, at Edin- 
burgh, the mob hanged an English captain who happened to be 
there, as a relief to their feelings. The dissatisfaction reached a 
itch so serious, that, in 1700, orders were given to hold the 
orthern counties in readiness, as a Scotch invasion was ex- 
Paterson was a zealous sup r of William’s Govern- 
ment; and to soothe the irritation of his countrymen, as well as 
to gratify his own taste for magnificent —— he issued his 
ls for Constituting a Council ef ade. This treatise 
has been long attributed to Law, but Mr. Bannister gives good 
Teasons why Paterson should be considered the author. The 
Project, if Paterson’s, was of characteristic enormity. It 
amounted to nothing less than the constitution, not of a paternal 
despotism, but of a paternal oligarchy—a Board of twelve coun- 


tillors, elected by the chief men of Scotland, with a President, 
tanually appointed by the Crown, who wore to tax the country 


for funds, be supreme judges in all causes and trials, develope the 
industry of the country, maintain the poor, and regulate all the 
affairs of Scotland. e need not criticise such a scheme. It 
betrays what we think was the great weakness of Paterson’ 
mind—an utter inability to see how his projects would practi- 
cally work. But in the details of the scheme there were many 
points that showed great sagacity. Paterson argues against 
monopolies, against misdirected ity, and against a bloody 
criminal code, in a manner worthy of a later generation. An 
adjunct to the main plan was a proposal to raise on the credit of 
the new Council a sum sufficient to indemnify the Darien Com- 
pany for its losses; and it was this which was intended specially 
to enlist the Scotch in behalf of the general scheme. 

The later years of Paterson’s life were on the whole 
sperous. He was only prevented by the death of William from 
seeing carried into execution another of his projects—that of 
crippling Spain by a well-organized attack on her colonies. He 
was an active va in effecting the union with Scotland. After 
the accession of George I. he received a large sum from Parlia- 
ment as an indemnity for his losses in the Darien Company, and 
as a reward for his exertions on behalf of that company, and also 
in behalf of the union. But his contemporaries always thought 
him an unsound man, and even when he gave good advice it was 
neglected. It was in vain that he raised his voice against the 
mania which sank so much wealth in the Mississippi and South 
Sea Bubbles. He died in 1719, and closed a career in which he 
had sometimes injured and sometimes benefited his country by 
the schemes which his energy brought into notice and his 
singular plausibility rendered acceptable. His life was through- 
out, so far as we can judge from the few facts known to 
us, honourable and irreproachable; but we cannot bestow on 
him or his projects the unqualified approbation which they 
receive from his latest biographer. 


ALGIERS* 

- is odd that in these days, in which magazines, reviews, and 

essays of every degree are poured forth with a profusion 
hitherto unknown, it should not have occurred to any one to 
establish some sort of periodical in which people might publish 
such of their books of travels as possess a merely temporary 
interest. Mr. Davies’s account of Algiers is an excellent specimen 
of the sort of book to which we ‘allude. It is lively and pleasan 
and it refers to a country of which we know very little, an 
would gladly know more; but it is essentially a prolonged 
magazine article, and as such, it ought, we think, to be thrown 
into a form more likely than its present form to suit the conve- 
nience of the sort of readers to whom it is addressed. Unless a 
man has some special reason for wanting to know about Algiers, 
he will hardly order a book on the subject; but if Mr. Davies's 
volume (slightly compressed) were assimilated to those most 
interesting articles upon detached counties and outtying parts 
of the world which have lately appeared in several of our leading 
periodicals, it would have given new and interesting information 
to a considerable number of readers. 

Mr. Davies went to Algiers for his wife’s health, and though 
his main purpose was not fulfilled, he seems at any rate to have 
passed a pleasant and interesting winter there. It would seem 
to offer some considerable advantages to invalids, inasmuch as 
the temperature ranges on an average as high as ee being 

ighest in the autumn and lowest in the spring. ‘This is con- 
siderably warmer than the climate of most of the favourite resorts 
of invalids, such as M , Madeira, Rome, Nice, and P 
whilst the air has the double advantage of being bracing an 
mild. The town forms an equilateral a stretching up the 
side of a hill from the sea. e lower half consists principally 
of wharfs, warehouses, and government —— of various 
kinds, erected and occupied by the French, whilst the upper 
half is inhabited by the Moors. The principal object with which 
the Upper Town would seem to have been constructed is that of 
ensuring privacy, for which purpose the short flat-roofed houses 
almost entirely destitute of windows, would appear to be well 
fitted. The roofs are specially appropriated to the Moorish 
women, who have no other scene upon which they may enjoy 
either air, exercise, or amusement. When the French first 
occupied the place, it was a favourite amusement with the officers 
to pet on to the roof of an empty house and watch the ladies 
with telescopes; but so many were shot from the little loop- 
hole-like windows of the Moorish town whilst engaged in 
this characteristic pursuit, that they soon abandoned it. It 
is a singular circumstance that Algiers should be one of the 
cleanest towns in the world. Mr. Davies says that if Homer 
had known it he would assuredly have described it as “the well- 
scavenged,” and he speaks, we admit to our surprise, of the 
“natural delicacy of the Moorish population” as ensuring its 
complete purity. 

The neighbourhood of Algiers is exceedingly beautiful. It is 
hilly, and the hills are intersected by ravines down which the 
French have made excellent zigzag roads very favourable for 
sketching. From one spot in Pye neg eer there may be 
seen, on a clear day, the whole extent of the Metidza plain, ninety 


* Algiers in 1857. Its Accessibility, Climate, and Natural Resources 


described, with especial reference to Invalids; also Details of 
Information obtainable in its Neigh By the Rev. B. W, L. Dw 
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miles in length, whilst the range of the Little Atlas and the 
mountains of Kabylia are Soe seen to the south, and the 
Mediterranean on the north. In some most essential respects, 
the French occupation has been of great permanent benefit to 
the inhabitants. Artesian wells have been sunk in various parts 
of the desert, and have produced the most beneficial effects on 
the population. The first of these was opened in May, 1856, in 
an oasis of the Oued Rir. It poured forth no less than 4010 
eae per minute, and was not only solemnly blessed by the 

arabouts, but christened the “Fountain of Peace.” The “ Foun- 
tain of the Blessing” and the “ Fountain of Gratitude” were 
equally successful, though on a much smaller scale. Another 
well at Oum Thiour was at once taken as the centre of a settle- 
ment by a tribe which had been previously nomadic, and it seems 
not unlikely that these wells will have a strong tendency to 
reclaim many of the Arabs from their wandering habits. Mr. 
Davies might, advantageously to himself and to his readers, have 
told us something more than he has taken the trouble to tell 
about the character of Algiers considered as a French colony. 
He gives us, however, a few remarks on the subject which are 
curious and interesting as far as they go. 

The country, as we are all aware, is a very heavy expense to 
the Government, and instead of flourishing on its own resources, 
as is expected of English colonies, its establishments are a 
burden on the mother country. One curious feature of its 
society is mentioned by Mr. Davies, which we do not remember 
to have seen mentioned elsewhere. Its nearness to France 
enables the colonists to return home at any moment if they feel 
home-sick, as Frenchmen so often do, and they avail themselves 
of the opportunity to an enormous extent. The Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans were excellent guarantees for the prosperity of 
our colonies whilst guarantees were needed. If a man goes to 
Australia or to Canada, he has, generally speaking, very little 
choice indeed about staying there. Mr. tie appears to feel 
(and it is an honourable and gentlemanlike feeling) a disinclina- 
tion to speak unfavourably of a country in which he enjoyed 
himself so much, but we should have liked some rather more 
explicit information about some of the subjects at which he 
hints. He obviously disapproves very strongly of the military 
expeditions into Kabylia, he feels that the French are in the 
wrong about them, and says that they give great dissatisfaction 
to the colonists. We should be glad to ont more of the matter, 
for Mr. Davies’s account of the Kabyles is interesting and 
curious. They are, he tells us, a collection of tribes or small 
communities who inhabit a mountainous district lying between 
Algiers and Constantine. They number as many as 150,000 
fighting men, and are supposed to be the descendants of the 
ancient Numidians. They are a manufacturing and agricultural 
people, making excellent cloth and gunpowder, as well as their 
own arms pe equipments, and raising various kinds of crops 
upon every little patch of land which is free from rocks. Olives 
are their great staple production, and they use olive oil for every 
possible purpose. The expeditions undertaken against them by 
the French are said to be the occasion of frightful cruelties and 
crimes on both sides, and Mr. Davies appears to think that many 
of them — be dispensed with. 

A very large proportion indeed of Mr. Davies's volume is 
taken up with his sporting experiences, and it would appear, 
from his account of the matter, that Algeria must be in some 
respects an excellent place for a sportsman. Boars were appa- 
rently the most important game. The hunts are combi- 
nations of shooting and spearing, but the boars certainly do 
not appear to have shown as much courage in this part of 
Africa as those which Mr. Drummond Hay so pleasantly 
described some years since. They were all cowardly brutes, who 
merely dodged, and never seem to have thought of charging, and 
most of them were killed not with the spear but with the gun. 
Ostrich hunting is also an amusement which it is possible, though 
not very easy, to indulge in in Algeria. The Arabs ride them 
down on horseback, and kill them by a blow from a stick on their 
bald crowns. They are very good to eat, and their feathers are 
an article of commerce of no slight importance. A peculiarity 
connected with this amusement is that the huntsman has two 
horses, just like an English foxhunter, and knows the running of 
his ous so well that he seldom fails to pick up his second horse 
by the time that the first is tired, Bustards and gazelles are 
common, and so are many kinds of minor game which afford 
excellent sport to people fond of hawking—an amusement for 
which the open plain of the Sahara naturally affords great 
facilities. 

One of the most curious things in the book is Mr. Davies's 
account of a visit which he paid to the monastery of Staouéli, 
which belongs to the Trappists. It stands near the site of the 
first battle fought by the French after landing at Sidi Ferruch, 
and contains about ninety monks, who cultivate a farmr in 
addition to about a hundred acres of garden, vineyard, 
orchards, &c. The silence of the monks, their deep abstraction 
in prayer, and the strange mystery which hangs over the 
lives and histories of the different members of the commu- 
nity, are sufficiently well known, but there is a never failing 
interest in the story, and Mr. Davies tells what he saw 
simply and well. e need only mention one incident —it 
appears to us not only very characteristic but very 
touching. On entering the building Mr. Davies’s companion 
showed the guest-master, who received them, a beautiful 
hoopoe which 


ently in his hand, and kissing it, said in a feeling voice, * thiss, 

east was innocent.” The gen appearance of the inhabj, 
tants of the monastery seemed to Mr. Davies to indicate peace 
and contentment. ere is something excessively solemn in thy 
notion of so large a number of men voluntarily condempj 
themselves to constant silence. The imagination can 
realize, even for a moment, the effect of shutting out from th, 
mind all ordinary sources of thought or interest. There is some, 
thing at once awful, terrible, and yet majestic, in the notion of, 
man’s being brought so completely face to face with his 
and himself; but the impression is marred by the doubt whethe 
the practical result, in most men, would not be to produce g 
certain dreamy and hazy indifference to all things alike~ 
past, present, and future. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815.* 


isa very interesting book by aremarkable man. Colongd 
Charras is well-known as one of the most accomplished 49). 
diers in what was once the French Army. He had achieved before 
1848 a great reputation in Algiers for his scientific and practical 
skill in the art of war. But the necessities of “ the advance of g 
great power” have compelled Louis Napoleon to expel all men of 
a and character from his army, for the same reason which 
as led him to the discovery that intellect and honesty in ciril 
life are incompatible with the conditions of his Government, 
Colonel Charras shares the fate of Changarnier and Lamoriciére, 
Even a refuge in exile is grudged to him, and we learn that he 
has sought in America the safety which Belgium is not per. 
mitted to afford him. However, if England is expected i 
frame her laws under the dictation of the French Ambassador, 
we can hardly express surprise that the Belgian Government 
should act as the tool of the French police. Though the 
author's political position may have placed him in a more favour. 
able position for a candid criticism of the military career of 
Napoleon than is attainable by most Frenchmen, still there is 
nothing in the book which, to a reasonable or just admirer of 
the great Emperor, could be considered offensive. The work is 
composed in a soldierlike and critical manner. It is impossible 
to read it without feeling that the Mogg ny understands 
the subject with which he is dealing. sides the advantage 
of a thorough and practical military knowledge, the residence 
of Colonel Charras in Belgium has enabled him to bring a 
accurate local knowledge of the ground to bear upon his work. 
The dates and the situations on which the fortunes of war turned 
are detailed with a most praiseworthy accuracy, and the move- 
ments and their objects are described with a clearness which 
makes the operations intelligible to the unprofessional reader. — 

Colonel hones has taken full advantage of the labours of his 
predecessors, while he has added much valuable material of his 
own collecting ; and the whole is digested in a manner which 
justifies us in predicting that this book will take its place in 

istory as the editio princeps of this memorable campaign. A 
great part of the work is taken up in the necessary task of 
justifying the gallantry of the French army, and the skill of the 

rench generals, against the mendacious calumnies which were 
vented from St. Helena by their chief against the memories of 
men who had served him as no master had ever been served 
before. The art of lying was known to be one of the strongest 
ints in the character of Napoleon, but the evidence of this 
k brings out this feature of his disposition to an extent to 
which it has probably not been as yet exhibited. The most strik- 
ing, and perhaps the newest, part of Colonel Charras’s work is the 
careful and conclusive proof which it establishes of the depravation 
of moral and Bi sical energy in the mind of Napoleon after his 
return from i, dophayed in his policy and conduct in the 
Hundred Days. 

On the 8th of March, Napoleon landed in the Gulf of San Juan 
—on the 13th, the Congress of Vienna published the celebrated 
sees poe by which the exiled Emperor was placed under the 

an of civilized Europe. There was not now, as formerly, 
any dissension in the councils of the Coalition. 
many and Russia, the war against Napoleon had assumed the 
character of a religious crusade quite as much asa national war— 
from the Orkneys to Sicily, from Lisbon to Siberia, every tribe 
and every nation were united by one common animosity against 
the enemy and oppressor of all. The plan of the campaigt 
against France was at once simple and overwhelming. Instructed 
by the experience of 1813 and 1814, the movements of the Allies 
were to be directed in a manner which should be proof against 
the deadly rapidity by which, with a handful of men, that wonder- 
ful Captain ed ‘ands: heed against the multitudes to which 
he was opposed. Be 

The manifesto of the Congress of Vienna, drawn with that 
sagacity and profound know edge of public feeling in France 
which characterized Talleyrand, had markedly distinguished be- 
tween the personal interests of Napoleon and the cause of the 
French people. Napoleon at once perceived the necessity of 
neutralizing this impression. The first weeks of his return 0 
France were consequently occupied in the practice of those arts 
of public mendacity in which he was such an adept. He sou 
to —— himself, in the first place, as the vindicator of liberty 
and the champion of democracy, and in the second place, to pet 


had just shot. The monk “ took the dead bird '. 


Londo: 


* Histoire de la Campagne de 1815, Waterloo. Par le Lieutenant 
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the public that his return was ~~ a new guarantee for 
of i urope. “L'Empire c'est la Paix” is not a new 
‘n. For this purpose he did not hesitate to declare publicly 
his Austrian was already on her road from Vienna 
to join him; and he boldly denounced the proclamation of the 
; as a forgery emanating from the refugee Court of Louis 
- The following extract is curious :— 

Le Maréchal Ney # raconté ainsi la mission dont il fut chargé dans le Nord 
et dans I’ Est :-— 
une longue lettre de Na) m dans laquelle il me prescrivit de 
paroarr toute la frontitre depuis Lille jusqu’a dau. Je deployai le 

caractére de commissaire extraordinaire. 
« Mes instructions portaient l’ordre exprés d’annoncer partout que l’Em- 
ne voulait et ne pouvait plus faire la guerre d’aprés des arrangemens 
et conclus & Vile Elbe entre lui, l’ An leterre, et )’Autriche ; que l'Im- 
peratrice Marie-Louise et le Roi de Rome devaient rester & Vienne en dtage 
u’A ce qu’il edt donné une constitution libérale & la France et exécuté 
{wivoditions du traits; aprés quoi elle viendrait le joindre & Paris avec 

son fils.” 


The Emperor had not the courage, like the Convention in 
1793, to Law to the country the gravity of the danger to 
which it was exposed, and to throw himself for support on the 

pular enthusiasm. This could only have been done, if it could 
* done at all, by pledges given to the cause of democracy, which 
Napoleon himself detested as much as any man in France. 
It was this feeling which deterred him from calling out the 
National Guard in foree. The levies of this body were tardily 
and imperfectly raised; and, even when enrolled, the Emperor 
seemed afraid to use them. The events of 1814 had proved the 
capital necessity of placing the city of Paris in a state of defence ; 
yet it was not till May 7th that the line fortifications were com- 
menced, and then not 2000 men were employed on the works. 
Colonel Charras justly remarks on the singular want of energy 
and vigour shown in this undertaking, which he affirms ought to 
have been “begun on March goth, and finished on May rst.” 
The effect of the false and hesitating attitude of Napoleon was 
that all national enthusiasm was quenched. The levy of old 
soldiers, which ought to have brought 250,000 men to the 
standards, only raised 60,000. In the South, the West, and the 
North of France, the people refused to respond to the rh 
which was addressed to them. In the department of Mouths of 
the Rhone, out of 3283 old soldiers summoned to return, 137 
only had started on j une gth. In that of Vaucluse, 485 out of 2500 
only answered to the roll; and most of them deserted before they 
reached head-quarters. In the North, a whole division was 
occupied in pursuing deserters, but, in a fortnight, it had only 
succeeded in capturing 100 fugitives. After entering into many 
curious details which sufficiently support his conclusion, Colonel 
Chartas thus sums up his view of the policy of Napoleon during 
the period of preparation which was allowed him before the 
disaster of Waterloo : — 

Ni avait é; l’opinion publique dans de fausses espérances de paix ; 
sa conduite politique, par son acte additionel ; il avait peuplé l’administration 
de foncti ires sans dévouement 4 la cause nationale, sans energie, sans 
activité; il avait perdu trois semaines en vaines hesitations lorsque toute 
TEurope courait aux armes; il avait semé le découragement, l’inertie, il recol- 
tait la foiblesse. Il s’est plu dans ses mémoires & comparer son activité de 
1815 & l'activité de la Convention, et il n’a pas craint d’affirmer qu’il avait 
fait mieux et plus rapidement que la grande assemblée. Ah! si la Conven- 
tion edit rated sous sa main, comme Napoléon, une armée de plus de quatre 
cent mille anciens soldats, sous-officiers, officiers de toutes armes oi puiser pour 
enforcer ses Iégions, pour encadreret commander ses voluntaires, ses requisi- 
tionnaires; des arsenaux pourvus des fonderies des poudreries montées pour 
sufire aux besoins des plus grandes armées ; un pays centralisé ; ses armées en 

juan! 10) mais 

The forces of the allies were ranged in an are, of which one 
end rested on Bale and the other on Ostend. In Belgium, the 
Duke of Wellington was in command of 100,000 Anglo-Dutch 
troops. This army was connected by its left wing with Prince 
Blucher, at the head of 120,000 Prussians. General Kleist occupied 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, with 25,000 troops of the Ger- 
man Confederation. The Russians were marching on Mayence 
and Manheim with 170,000 men. From Manheim to Schaff- 

n were arrayed 257,000 men from Austria, Bavaria, and 
Saxony, under Prince Eiasbe. The Valais and Savoy 
were ee by 60,000 Austro-Sardinians. Thus, on July 1st, 
there would be ranged in order of battle against the French 
htier some 700,000 troops, with reserves already forming in 

rear which would raise their complement to a million of men. 
The projected movement of this enormous force is thus described 
by Colonel Charras :— 

Schwartzenberg was to pass the Rhine in two principal columns, which 
Were to in motion, the left at right at Mann- 
heim, g on the Russian army. This army was to force the passages of 
pa bin of the Queich, and of the Sarre, seizing the weakly defended parts, 

masking those which were capable of resistance. Its general direction 
was to be on St. Dizier and Chalons sur Maine. The Russians were to pass 
the Sarre lower down than the Austrian General—the Moselle between 
Thionville and Metz, the Meuse near Verdun, and were to move upon 
jMaine and Rheims, having also taken ‘ot masked the fortreses 
ime of their operations. corps 0 eist was vance 

towards Landen. Blucher mat Wellington can “A wait for the advance of the 
and then concentrate their forces on Laon. This circle of iron was 


‘0 contract its circumference till it enclosed Paris itself in the p of 600,000 
men, Whenever Napoleon appeared, battles, as far as le, were to be 
declined, except in the presence of greatly superior forces. 


Tn this condition of things, escape seems to have been impos- 
i for whatever portion of the invading force Napoleon might 


have attacked and even destroyed, a largely superior force would, 
in other parts of this immense line of operations, have suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in his rear and reached Paris, 
as they did in 1814, before he had time to get up his troops from 
one victory to fight another battle. 

The second chapter of Colonel Charras’s work is occupied in 
showing how inadequate were the preparations of Napoleon to 
struggle with this gigantic coalition. This portion of the book 
contains detailed information which will be new to most of our 
readers. Napoleon, in the St. Helena Memoirs (probably con- 
scious that this was the weak point of his career), glorified himself 
especially on the prodigies of activity and vigour which he 
accomplished in the space of the Hundred Days. French histo- 
rians naturally enough, and English annalists with sufficient care- 
lessness, have adopted without examination these self-laudations. 
The illusion is, however, decisively dissipated by the rigorous 
criticism of Colonel Charras. e shows from the Morning 
State of April 1, that when Louis XVIII. left the Tuileries, 
there were 223,972 men of all arms in the ranks of the French 
army besides 8000 men in hospital, 19,300 en congé limité, 
13 46 en congé illimité. Colonel Charras is of opinion that 

apoleon, on his arrival in Paris, found himself in command of 
upwards of 150,000 men, well furnished and equipped, and ready 
to take the field immediately. Such a force, though very inade- 
quate to make head against the assembled forces of the Coalition, 
might have been largely and speedily recruited from other 
sources, which Colonel Charras indicates. He calculates that, of 
the immense army of 450,000 which was disbanded in 1814, there 
must have remained dispersed throughout the country a reserve of 
250,000 trained soldiers, from which Napoleon might have raised 
immediately an effective force. The conscription of 1815, which 
had been decreed by anticipation in 1813, but not raised, is esti- 
mated at 110,000 men. The retired soldiers, and the naval 
forces would have furnished sufficient garrisons, while the 
army of the National Guard would have served to defend the 
strong places, and have supplied a constant reserve for the line. 
Colonel Charras estimates that from these sources Napoleon 
might have brought into the field at once 250,000 additional dis- 
ciplined soldiers, and a National Guard of upwards of 2,000,000 
of men. Instead of this, on the 1st of June, the Emperor's whole 
army consisted of 276,982 men, of whom only 196,130 were dis- 
posable for active service, so that in the space of nearly three 
months, he had only increased the army which he found read 
to his hands by p3:000 men, and had raised the force disposable 
for the field only by 43,000 soldiers. This certainly is a very 
different picture from that drawn by Napoleon himself of his 
own achievements in tke critical interval, and which the writers of 
modern history have consented too credulously to accept and 
copy. 

Colonel Charras is no doubt right in attributing the miserable 
inadequacy and want of vigour shown in these preparations, to 
the embarrassing political position in which the Emperor found 
himself on his return from Elba. The army, it is true, had 
flocked to his standard with an enthusiasm even greater than 
that on which he had dared to calculate. But he knew better 
than any one that in the masses of the people, exhausted by 
war-taxes and decimated by conscription, he had no party except 
that which looked to the dictatorship of the “ child and cham- 
pion of Jacobinism” as their single hope against the intolerable 
yoke of a legitimate and hereditary Government. 

In the third chapter, Colonel Charras discusses the alternative 
which was presented to Napoleon of standing on the defensive 
within the Dootier of France, or aes a sudden stroke 
the gathering invasion of the Coalition. No doubt a delay of 
two months offered him great advantages. The levy of the 
National Guard would have been accomplished, the frontier 
fortresses would have been garrisoned and victualled, the fortifi- 
cations of Paris would have been completed, and numerous 
forces would have held the lines of circumvallation. The forces 
of the Coalition would unquestionably have still been numerically 

tly superior, and a great portion of the country must have 
Coon left wholly undefended; but the chances were not 
ater against the great Captain than those which in 1814 
ad hardly snatched from him an honourable peace. On 
the other hand, the still unprepared condition of the allies 
offered great temptations to the daring of a consummate 
tactician. The advantages to be derived from a single 
victory over the Anglo-Dutch army in Belgium were 
exaggerated in the estimation of Napoleon by the false 
view which he took of the probable consequences of a defeat on 
the Governments of England and the Netherlands. Napoleon 
has recorded his belief, that a victory over the Duke of Welling- 
ton would have led to the fall of the English Ministry, and the 
accession to power of a party which would conclude peace at 
once; and he had persuaded himself that Belgium and the Rhine 
provinces only awaited the defeat of the allies in order to pro- 
claim themselves on the side of the victor. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that both these calculations were devoid even of 
probability. But his fabulous success and inordinate power had 
unhinged his judgment in the latter days of his power. As 
Colonel Charras justly observes :— ; 
Maintenant comme auparavant il iquait les forces de son i 
que ses désirs et ily parvenait si bi 
plus vulgaire lui échappait 


ce qui était nettement aj par le bon sens le 
complétement, i de lexercice du pouvoir absolu 
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But, besides the arguments in favour of immediate aggression, 
there must be taken into account considerations on which Na 
leon himself is studiously silent. It was obvious even to him that 
the sympathy of the democratic party, in which alone his strength 
lay, was day by day becoming more and more alienated. The 
elections to the Chambers exhibited a dangerous spirit of inde- 
pendence. The “ Acte additionel ” had been received with cold- 
ness, not to say disgust. ‘Toute liberté minait les assises de 
8a puissance. Tout délai était un péril de plus. Pour rétablir 
le despotisme il fallait au vaincu de 1814 le prestige de la vic- 
toire. I] crut le trouver en Belgique ; il y courut.” 

On June 13th, Napoleon reached his army, which had been 
concentrated between the Sambre andthe Meuse. The details of 
the French force will be found in the fourth chapter. It numbered 
128,000 men, composed of five corps of infantry, 89,500 strong; 
four corps of cavalry, numbering 22,000 sabres ; 16,000 artillery 
and engineers, with 344 pieces of cannon. For some =e 
cause, Napoleon had’ failed to strengthen this force by the 
20,000 men of Rapp’s corps, which was left idle and useless in 

ace. 

The defence of Belgium was confided to the two armies under 
the command of Wellington and Blucher. The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s forces were cantoned in an area which would be contained 
by a triangle of which Brussels, Ghent, and Charleroi would be 
the three points. The scheme of the English general’s arrange- 
ments is to be found in a secret memorandum published in his 
despatches of the date of April 3oth. He considered three 
attacks as possible—one between the line of the Lys and the 
Scheldt, another between the Sambre and the Scheldt, and a 
third simultaneously on both these lines. His dispositions were 
preg | not directed with an eye to such a movement as that 
which Napoleon finally determined on by cutting through the 
line of communication of the English and Prussian armies at 
Ligny. Indeed, even in the crisis of the battle of the 18th, the 
Duke of Wellington was still so possessed with the conviction 
that the object of Napoleon was to force his way between Ghent 
and Brussels, that he kept a considerable force detached at Hal 
to counteract such a movement. Colonel Charras severely criti- 
cises this arrangement of the English forces, and we shall see 
presently what great advantages it offered to Napoleon in the 

low he meditated, by preventing the speedy concentration of the 
English army on the point of communication with the Prussians. 
The army under the command of the Duke of Wellington was 
95.500 strong (of whom 32,000 only were English troops), 
composed of 70,700 infantry, 16,000 cavalry, gooo artillery, 
engineers, &c., and 186 pieces of canon. 

The Prussian army numbered 124,000 men, composed of 
100,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, the rest artillery, with 312 
pieces of cannon. Blucher’s head-quarters were at Namur, dis- 
tant 48 miles from Brussels. His army was divided into four 
corps, commanded by Zieten, Pirch I., Thielman, and Bulow, 
who were posted at Charleroi, Namur, Dinant, and Liege, 
respectively. It will be seen on looking at the map which 
accompanies this book, that the army of Blucher, like that of 
Wellington, was extended over a very wide space, and that its 
concentration upon Charleroi was necessarily an affair of dif_i- 
culty and delay. If his extreme left were attacked, it would 
require two days to bring up his whole army to its defence. 
Wellington and Blucher were placed, no doubt, at a disadvan- 
fage by the resolution of the Allies not to violate the French 
frontier until the whole coalesced forces were prepared to cross 
the Rhine. But the English and Prussian generals had concerted 
their plan of operations at the end of May. Two points—Sombreffe 
and Quatre Bras—on the high road between Nivelles and Namur 
were decided on as those on which the allied generals should re- 
spectively concentrate their armies immediately that news arrived 
of the passing of the frontier by the French. The object of this 
movement of course was that Napoleon should have to deal with 
the two armies acting in mutual support. But the military genius 
of the French Emperor had detected the faulty disposition of the 
allied forces, and he perceived that he could march his army upon 
these points of concentration in a shorter time than it would take 
them to effect their communications. The art of war is some- 
times an affair of moments, and Napoleon had in his favour an 
advantage of at least twenty-fourhours. In fact, Quatre Bras and 
Sombreffe were absolutely within his reach on the night of the 
15th, before Wellington had broken up his bivouacs at Brussels. 
and Blucher had only brought up two divisions to his point of con- 
centration. How this plan, so vigorously and sagaciously con- 
ceived, came, through want of ene in its execution, to 
end in miserable defeat, is admirably explained by Colonel 
Charras. 

- The key to the miscarriage of the whole campaign is to be 
found, according to our author, in the physical and moral 
degeneration of Napoleon :— 


Napoléon était vieux avant l’age. Le long exercice du pouvoir absolu, les 
efforts prolongés @une ambition sans limites, le travail excessif du cabinet et 
de la guerre, les émotions les angoisses de trois années de desastres inouis, la 
chute soudaine de cet ire qu'il avait cru fondé & jamais, l’odieuse oisiveté 
de l’exile, une double sedition dud les crises se multipliaient en s’ vant 
avaient profondément altéré sa vigoureuse organisation. Son il brillait du 
méme éclat; son regard avait la méme puissance; mais son corps alourdi 
presque obése, ses joues gonfiées et pendantes indiquaient la venue de cette 
époque de la vie ou la décadence physique de l'homme a commencé. Il 
subissait maintenant les exigences de sommeil que naguére il maitrisait A son 
gt Les fatigues des longues journées & cheval, des courses rapides, lui étaient 

venues insupportable, Il avait gardé la méme facilité la méme force de 


conception, mais il avait iu la persévérance de l’elaboration de la 
et ce a9 était pis la wpatude la fixité de la resolution. Comme = 
hommes au declin de , il aimait & parler, discourir, et perdait de 
heures en steriles paroles. A prendre un parti il hésitait longtemps; Pg 
ris il hésitait 4 agir, et dans l’action méme il hésitait encore. De sa 
Fonte ténacité il ne lui restait que cette obstination fréquente et spe 
funeste, & voir les faits non tels qu’ils étaient mais comme il aurait conveny j 
son intérét qu’ils fussent. Sous les coups répétés de la défaite son caractin 
s'était brisé. 
It must be obvious ae. even to the unprofessional 
that the success of Napoleon’s plan wholly depended on the 
rapidity with which it should be executed. To annihilate the 
Prussian army before the Duke of Wellington could establish his 
communications, was the key of the campaign. The object, 
therefore, was to engage Blucher’s force at the ot 
moment. Every hour lost was so much gained to the Allies, an 
so much subtracted from the chances of the Emperor. The 
French army broke up from its bivouacs on the night of the 
14th. In the general order, Napoleon declared that ‘ it was his 
intention to cross the Sambre by midday of the 15th.” If he 
had taken the precautions which distinguished his earlier Pin 
to ensure the execution of the movement on which he had deter. 
mined, he would thus have been able to make his head-quarten 
at Fleurus that night, and have engaged the Prussians at Li 
early the next morning. But all kinds of blunders occurred ig 
the conveyance of the orders to the commanders of divisions, 
The whole advance was delayed, and the French army, instead 
of crushing Zieten, who held Charleroi with a single corps of 
the Prussian army, was held in check for several precious hour 
by this distinguished commander. The consequence was, that 
apoleon, instead of advancing to Fleurus, slept that might at 
Clarleroi, and twelve hours at least were lost, of which Blucher 
and Wellington took ample advantage. Napoleon, as usual, 
endeavoured afterwards to cast on his subordinates the blame 
of this want of activity, which Colonel Charras clearly proves tg 
have been due entirely to the Emperor himself. — dial 
The vantage ground of Napoleon, ae seriously impaired 
by the delays of the 15th, was not wholly lost. It was not till 
the night of the 15th that Wellington had begun to move his 
army from Brussels. The heads of his columns did not reach 
Quatre Bras till two o’clock on the afternoon of the 16th. Even 
without the opposition of N % the English army could not have 
effected a junction with the Prussians till nightfall of the 16th, 
Before that, Napoleon had abundant time to attack and destr 
the Prussian army. If Ney had seized Quatre Bras, w 
was then only held by a handful of Dutch troops, early in the 
morning of the 16th, and N apoleon had attacked the Prussians 
in front at the same time, nothing could have saved Blucher from 
total destruction. He would, in fact, have been pepe precisely 
in the same condition as Napoleon found himself at the close of 
the battle of Waterloo, with a victorious enemy in front ands 
fresh hostile army on his flank. If any part of the Prussian army 
had escaped (which was barely possible) they must have fallen 
back on their communications at Namur, and the co-operation of 
the English and Prussian generals would have been entirely 
defeated. This certain ry pea was lost chiefly through the 
slackness and inactivity of Napoleon. Blucher, with his accus 
tomed daring, was still collecting his forces on the slope of Ligny, in 
spite of the advance of the French army. The French were ready 
to march at daybreak, but it was eight o'clock before Napoleon 
determined to move. On the subject of this extraordinary delay, 
General Gerard, who played so distinguished a part in the actions 
which succeeded them, writes :— 


Dans la matinée du 16, le Général Excelmans vint me voir & Chitelet, i 
avait ses troupes campées des miennes; et l’autre nous avions 
prévenus de nous tenir préts & marcher & deux heures du matin. Je lui 
témoignai combien j’étais contrarié de n’avoir point encore mon ordre de 
mouvement. J’ajoutai que j'augurais mal de ces retards; que d’aprés ma 
manitre de voir ce n’était que par des mouvemens rapides qui nous améne- 
raient au milieu des cantonnements ennemis, presque & leur insu, que nous. 
pouvions espérer de grands resultats, 
It was two o'clock in the afternoon before Napoleon was in 4 
ition to commence the battle at Ligny. By this time Blucher 
ad been able to collect three of his corps d’armée. Bulow was 
still at a distance of thirty miles. The Prussian force amounted 
to 87,000 men and 224 pieces of artillery. Napoleon carried 
with him to Ligny 78,000 men and 242 guns. Ney was detached 
with 45,000 men to operate in the direction of Quatre Bras. 
The battle of Ligny commenced between two and 
o'clock in the afternoon. The principal French attack was 
on the right wing of the Prussian army, which was left much 
exposed, or, as the French critic calls it, en J’air. Colonel 
defends Blucher from the charge of bad poneralenie on 
the ground that he relied on the advance of the English 
army to cover his right flank. The Duke of Wellington, 
when he visited Blucher on the field of Ligny, certainly 
promised to come up to his assistance at four o'clock; but 
this proved to be physically impossible, for it was half past 
three before the t English troops marched on Quatre 
Bras. The French attack was sustained by the Prussian 
army with extraordinary obstinacy and valour. ‘The battle 
was still raging in this quarter, when a column appeared in tl 
direction, which puzzled equally the commanders of both armies. 
Its appearance in the field might have been as critical as that 
Bulow’s corps on the 18th. Napoleon feared that it might prove 
an English or Prussian force, at six o’clock he learnt that it was 


the first corps of the French army, which should have beet 
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Ney at Quatre Bras, but by some unexplained vagary 


und itself on the field of Ligny. The advance of this corps 
foo Prossian right at this moment must have made their 


ion certain. But Napoleon never summoned them to the 
this body tusk again to Hey, tan late 
be of any use, with as P less a waste of force as it is possible 
to conceive. The whole behaviour of d’Erlon on the 16th is 
te incomprehensible. Colonel Charras well describes it in 
words :— 

Vingt mille hommes et quarante-six bouches & feu s’étaicnt promenés de 
midi & neuf heures du soir entre deux champs de bataille distant de deux 
jigues Pun de l'autre sans agir sur aucun. Cependant engagés directement 
sur la Haye et Wagnelée, ils auraient assuré la perte de l'armée Prussienne ; 
et portés a temps sur le Quatre Bras, il l’auraient assurée encore. 

story of the battle of Ligny is well known. Blucher was 
sonpalled ¢ to weaken his centre in order to support his right 

‘ng. Later in the day, Napoleon forced the ian centre, 
and their whole army was compelled to retire. But the night 
was already arrived, the Prussian retreat was secured, and the 
decisive victory which could alone save Napoleon was lost to 
him by his own delay. As Colonel Charras conclusively shows, 
there was no reason but the Emperor's want of energy why 
the battle should not have been engaged at seven or eight 
o'clock in the morning. At that time the Prussians had only on 
the field the corps of Zieten, enfeebled by the fighting of the 14th, 
and a portion of the corps of Pirch. Thielman did not arrive on the 

und till eleven o’clock. The defeat or retreat of the Prussians 
at an early hour would have been certain; and with the aid of 

Ney’s corps operating on their flank, their escape would have 
been almost impossib e. 

But the inaction of Napoleon had paralysed the force under 
Ney at Quatre Bras as much as the main body of the 
French army at Ligny. Ney left Napoleon at two o'clock 
on the aang of the 15th at Charleroi, to return to 
Gosselies. But he went without having received his orders 
to advance, for Napoleon had not yet made up his mind 
what to do. It was ten o’clock before General Flahaut, 
the aide-de-camp of the Emperor, brought Ney his orders 
to that effect. Wellington had visited Quatre Bras at eleven 
o'clock; on his way to Tigny. and had told the Prince of Orange 
to hold the position till the English troops came up from Brussels. 
It was three o’clock, or half-past three, before the first English 
reinforcement arrived. Ney did not commence the attack till 
two o’clock in the afternoon. The Dutch force in possession of 
the field was wholly insufficient to have resisted the advance of 
the French army. And if Napoleon had placed Ney in posi- 
tion to attack earlier in the day, he would certainly have possessed 
himself of Quatre Bras, and fallen on the Prussian flank 
at Ligny six hours before a single English regiment could 
have reached the ground. Napoleon, with his accustomed 
meanness and mendacity, has endeavoured to throw the whole 
blame of the miscarriage on Ney; but the two despatches of the 
Emperor to the Marshal (the one dated at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and the other at two in the afternoon of the 16th, 
which will be found in pp. 126-136) prove conclusively that Ney 
acted in strict obedience to the dilatory injunctions of his master. 

There are some incidents in the action of Quatre Bras which 
are incorrectly stated, and which in a work of this historical 
importance it is desirable to correct. At page 183 we read, 
“ Les lanciers (Francais) abordent le 42nd formé en carré, l’enfon- 
cent et le sabrent.” It is not true that the 42nd was “‘formé 
en carré.” If Colonel Charras had said, “‘ se formant en ecarré,” 
he would have correctly expressed the situation of the 42nd when 
the French Lancers fell upon them, for the two flank companies 
were at the moment of the charge running up to form the rear 
face of the square. The expression “’enfoncent et le sabrent” 
is also quite incorrect, for the formation of the square was not 
interrupted, and the Lancers who had broken into its centre 
were bayonetted or taken prisoners. The description of the charge 
on the 44th is still more inaccurate. When the approach of the 
Lancers was discovered, the 44th was not “en ,” as Colonel 
Charras describes, but in line two deep. The bold maneuvre 
which Hamerton executed in giving the word “ rear rank right 
shout face, make ready, present, fire,” is one of the best known 
incidents in that hard-fought day. So far from its being true 
that the French cavalry “‘y pénétraient,” they were beat off by 

deadly fire of the rear rank of the double line of the 44th, 
Who delivered their volley in the act of turning round to receive 
cavalry in the rear. 

“We have seen how the inaction of Napoleon on the 1gth and 
the morning of the 16th lost him the greater part of the advantage 
Which the position of the English and Prussian armies offered 

» and how, consequently, the victory of Ligny was made 
Worthless, and time was given to the Duke of Wellington to 
F pecs Ney at Quatre Bras. We must defer to a future number 

account of the repetition of the same faults on the 17th and 
= Which laid the foundation of the crushing disaster of 


MAITRE PIERRE* 
GYDNEY SMITH once said of an author, that it was a mis- 
— for him to write any more. He was a one-book man. 
® men, he added, have only one book in them—others, a 
- Now, we fear the former class have an overwhelming 


Mattre Pierre, Par Edmond About, Paris: Hachette, 1958, 


preponderance, though they may be the last to credit it. The 
success of one book seems to oblige its author to write a library. 
A one-book man is natural enough—a man who will only wri 
one book is a phenomenon, To Zblla, M. About owes the expec- 
tation which his subsequent novels always excite and disappoint. 
Maitre Pierre is no exception to the rule, and we are vexed to 
be obliged to say so. It would seem as if he wrote to save him- 
self the labour of thought. Perhaps, thinking more, he would 
write less. 

Condensation requires more power than M. About has thought 
it worth while to “pene on Maitre Pierre, which is but a 
sketch. Yet he has found and worked a new vein, with happier 
results than has lately attended his efforts. The book is the 
consequence of a journey to Bordeaux. M. About set out for 
Grenoble. Hesays that when M.Ponsardand Emile Angiervisit the 
department of Istre, they never fail to travel by Lyon; “ c'est 
le chemin des Académiciens. J’ai pris par Bordeaux et Marseille, 
comme un écolier: il en est de tout age.” M. About has the 
clever trick of writing agreeably about trifles, and relating little 
anecdotes manufactured out of nothing at all. His dreams in the 
railway carriage were interrupted by the guard, and he assures 
us that the principal towns of France “se ressemblent un 
lorsqu’on les voit en se frottant les yeux, 4 la portiére d'un 
wagon. Ces vieilles cités historiques présentent l’aspect uniforme 
d’un hangar neuf, planté sur des colonnettes de fonte, éclairé au 
gaz.” 

Bordeauxis well described as out 
peu de monde.” The old “ quartier,” with its motley inhabitants, 
narrow streets, and worm-eaten houses, is the delight of roman- 
tic archeologists, and one should go to Bordeaux to have a perfect 
idea of the old city of Paris. The Bordelais, according to M. 
About, are “ one of the prettiest specimens of the French nation,” 
with no very refined or intellectual tastes, but lively in manner, 
and personally attractive. M. About finds a friend in the town, 
who questions him about the lions he has and has not seen. 
Having examined the public buildings and places of interest, his 
friend insists on his visiting the “ Landes” of the Gironde. M. 
About protests that he is wanted at Grenoble, and that he does 
not care for waste ground. However, his curiosity is excited by 
what he hears of a singular character who is to be his guide :— 

Maitre Pierre est l’homme de la lande, ou plutdt c’est la lande faite homme, 
Tl est né sous un ajone, et il acouché plus de trente ans sur un lit de bruyéres. 
Berger, pécheur, chasseur, bicheron, résinier, terrassier, laboureur et méme 
arpenteur, il est tout, peut tout et sait tout, excepté lire et écrire. A vingt 
ans, il adorait la lande telle que Dieu |’a faite; il ne connaissait rien de plus 
beau, il ne voulait won y touchat du doigt; il était homme 4 faire un 
mauvais parti aux défricheurs. Un événement qu’il vous contera lui-méme a 
changé toutes ses idées. un trappeur, un chasseur de 
un Bas-de-Cuir métamorp en pionnier. Du haut de ses échasses, dont 
ne se sépare jamais, il domine tout le pays des Landes, présent partout, 
toujours courant, frappant 4 toutes les portes, conseillant les travailleurs, 
les paresseux, louant ses bras celui-ci, prétant son 

celui-la, jetant par intervalles un regard sur Bordeaux, surveillant la venue 
des étrangers curieux ou savants pour les prendre au collet et les convertir & 
son systéme. On ne peut pas dire qu’il ait rien inventé de nouveau, mais il 
a comparé, digéré et concilié les idées de progrés 6 dans tous les bons 
esprits. Ila fait mieux: ila préché d’exemple. Vous verrez les défriche- 
ments qu’il a su faire sans autre capital que ses deux bras. Cet enfant du 
hasard, ce vagabond sans feu ni lieu a trouvé le secret que les grandes com- 
pagnies agricoles du dix-huitidme siécle avaient cherché en vain. Sur le méme 
sol qui a dévoré tant de millions imprudents, il récoltera un beau jour vi 
cinq mille francs de rente. C’est alors qu’il s’achdtera des mouchoirs de 
et wpe mee futilités dont il n’a pas encore senti le besoin. Peut-étre 
aussi prendra-t-il le parti d’épouser Marinette et de dénouer sous un toit le 
roman nomade de sa jeunesse. Si ce jour-la vient  luire, je vous réponds 
que tous les habitants des grandes et petites landes accourront & la noce, avec 
leurs femmes et leurs enfants. 


M. About is anys at the piles of pamphlets and books he 
discovers in the library of the café on the culture and improve- 
ment of the Landes, which seems to be an eternal question, dis- 


for himself, and read about it afterwards ; so he mounts a colossal 
carriage, and trots out of Bordeaux :—“ Les chevaux étaient deux 
bétes imposantes, de la taille des chevaux du Carrousel. Et je 
sortis de cette ville monumentale, emporté par un monument.” 
The Gironde is one of the most curious departments of France. 
The north is most productive, but in the south the ocean is sepa- 
rated by'asuccession of downs from the Landes, which commence at 
Bordeaux. They area desert of sand—‘ ou les hommes marchent 
sur des échasses, ou l'on voit des phénoménes de mirage comme dans 
le Sahara, ow l'on fait la péche aux canards, ou l'on chassait naguére 
encore le taureauet lecheval sauvages. On y voitdesmontagnes qui 
marchent, des villages ensevelis sous le sable, des marais qui pro- 
duisent la peste, et des étangs ou la tempéte est plus terrible 
qu’en pleine mer.” The king of this strange territory, if we are 
to credit M. About, is ‘‘ Maitre Pierre,” whose untaught sagacity 
has made him “a providence du pays.” Pierre was a foun 

left at the —_ octor’s door. He says, “ Quand la servante du 
docteur ouvrit la porte, elle trouva un marmot gros comme deux 
sous de pain, transi jusqu’aux os, rouge comme une écrevisse et 
qui aurait claqué des dents, s’il en avait eu.” The good doctor 
took charge of him till he left the country, when he made over 
the little urchin to a grim old serjeant, who had left one arm in 
the ees, and who gave the child more cuffs than caresses 
with the other. Pierre was sent to take care of sheep, an 

he acquired an intense love for the lonely plains over 
wandered which extends itself to all animate and 


‘The boy buries his money, embraces the old gun, & 


cussed with unwearied spirit. He wisely resolves to go and see. 


d then 
which he 
. The a died, leaving Pierre his little property. 
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vied possession, and leaves the village. Why should he care? 
“ Et pourquoi diable aurais-je pleuré? Je ne quittais rien, ni un 
parent, ni un ami, ni le souvenir d’un bon quart-d’heure. La 
maison du sergent ne me rappelait que le pain de mais, les sar- 
dines pourries, et mes oreilles tirées. Mon vrai domicile était la 
lande, et j’entrais en possession.” Mounted on his stilts, his gun 
his only ee and care, Pierre led a vagabond life, “ living 
from day to day like the wolf, fox, and other ‘ confréres.’"” When 
he was twenty, he first saw Marinette. The fatal malaria of the 
country had left her an orphan, and friendless. Pierre buried 
her father, and adopted the child, who from that time became 
his ye companion. Pierre tells his own story, and all 
that relates to Marinette is charming. His roughness is 
merely assumed to hide the tenderness too deep to shape itself 
into words. “Elle a bien souvent galopé en croupe derriére 
moi. Lorsque nous courions un peu trop vite, la peur la prenait 
et elle s’accrochait & mes cheveux en criant. ‘ Maman! Maman!’ 
voila bien des idées de petite fille. Cela me paraissait si drdle 
que jen étais 4 pleurer tout le long de mes joues. D’autant 
~ que ce mot-la, voyez-vous, je n’ai jamais eu la consolation de 
e dire & personne.” The child shapes a new life for the man— 
he feels that she may be taken from him by the “ pellagre,” a 
fatal disease produced by the water which evaporates and 
poisons the inhabitants of the sand wastes. There is an old 


proverb :— 
Tant que Lande sera lande, 
La pe te demande. 


Pierre will change the face of the desert. He will remove the 
scourge by draining the land, and this we are to believe he does, 
after yg failures. How, we shall attempt to show. The 
soil of the Landes is composed of fine, hard, black sand, full of 
the débris of plants, and fine entangled roots, which, in decom- 
posing, colour the sand. The greatest depth of this sand is 
seventy centimétres—the least, two feet ; under which lies a bed 
about a foot thick of red sandstone, resembling iron ore, but 
called “ alios.” ‘‘C’est encore du sable, mais collé ensemble par 
une sorte d’enduit végétal.” It is hard enough to blunt the best 
pickaxe. ‘C'est ce grés,” according to Maitre Pierre, “ qui est 
cause de toutes nos miséres.” He compares a field of such soil 
as we have described to a flower-pot without a hole at the 
bottom, retaining the water which accumulates during the rainy 
season, and rotting the roots of plants and trees. The land is flat, 
and flooded in the winter; and inthe summerthe evaporation of the 
stagnant water breeds every species of fever, besides the incur- 
able pellagre, which makes a cemetery of the country. The 
peasants exist miserably on the fatal saturated soil, and 
soon sleep beneath it. The only water they have 
to drink is a horrible yellow accumulation between the alios and 
crust of sand. Artesian wells were suggested and commenced. 
“On n’a trouvé que du sable et toujours du sable, jusqu’é cent 
métres de profondeur.” Seeds which ought to be above ground 
in March are deluged, and only show their weakly heads in 
June, to be scorched up in July. In short, to use the nar- 
rator's emphatic words, the soil is “un banc de sable, banc de 

és, une nappe d'eau sale et puis du sable jusqu’en enfer.” 

eople visit the Landes to see such a vast specimen of unprofit- 
able land, “ plus de 600,000 hectares dans nos deux départe- 
ments,”—a problem to agriculturists, a curse to its inhabitants. 
It would be tedious to describe the various systems which failed 
to reclaim the district. What M. Brémontier did for the Downs 
at the end of the last century, that our hero has done for the 
Landes. The latter imitated the former in planting the sea-pine, 
which sea air will not injure, and whose large wide-spreading 
roots confine the light soil by a net-work of fibres besides, 
“ La resine,” exclaims M. Pierre, “‘c’est de l’or en barriques.” 
He studied drainage with a scientific Parisian, whose method 
failed. We give the more simple and successful plan he finally 
adopted :— 

J’ai commencé par mesurer le niveau des cinquante hectares, et 
jai vu que le terrain n’était pas aussi plat qu'il en avait l’air. I 
descendait en pente vers ’étang mais la pente était bien faible: un 
millimétre par métre! Si le sol avait été uni comme une planche 
rabotée, l'eau s’en serait allée tout naturellement od la pente la portait. 
Mais il y avait ici une taupiniére, lA une racine de brande, agen empriente 
laissée par le pied des hommes ou des animaux: il n’en fallait pas davantage 
pour retenir mille et une petites flaques qui ne savaient plus par oi s’écouler. 
Qu’est-ce que jai fait? J’ai creusé autour de chaque hectare un fossé | 
dun métre et profond de quarante centimetres. L’eau n’a pas manqué d’y 
descendre & travers le sable, et, comme il n’y a dans les fossés ni trous, ni 
taupiniéres, ni racines, |’écoulement s’est fait en droiture et sans aucune 
contrariété, suivant la pente générale du terrain. Voyez plutét! 


Fir and oak trees flourished, thanks to Pierre; and his happy 
experiment was the commencement of a new era in the histo 
of the Landes. The peasants of Bulos having drained and culti- 
vated their waste ground, get good water, make canals and 
roads, improve their health and fill their mouths and pockets. 
Mattre Pierre even looks forward to the time when the whole 
wn of the Landes shall be drained, cultivated, and enriched 

y his ingenious method. Like most enthusiasts, he is rather 
fatiguing to those who are not infected with the same mania; and, 
like all enthusiasts, his cherished plans loom large in the distance, 
and are infallible—on paper. Yet all praise is due to the noble 
energy of the man. 

Marinette, M. Tomery, son of a rich merchant in Bordeaux, 
and candidate for the hand of the pretty Landaise—the 
pompous Mayor of Bulos and his family, are necessarily mere 


sketches. When we recollect that M. About only spent 4 
week in their aneinty we think he made the most of his tip 
Marinette, with all the frank simplicity of her peasant 
confides her secret troubles to M. About:—“ Vous avez 
d’esprit que nous autres, puisque vous demeurez & Paris,” ig 
only apology to the stranger. Maitre Pierre was everything ty 
her when she was quite young, and is so still; but he is capi, 
cious and in despair. “Que veut-il? A: 
songe-t-il? Est-ce qu'il m’aime? Pourquoi ne me le dit-il pag?” 
They are always together, but he avoids any demonstration of 
affection. The little peasant sobs forth the conclusion of he 
naive story :—‘Enfin de n’étre ni fille, ni femme, ni mare, 9 
rien de ce quia un nom en ce monde, mais une pauvre petite 
curiosité comme on en montre 4 la foire.” M. About and his 
two friends are upset ina lake. “ tite sauvage mit la barre 
a tribord, sans prévenir personne.” e two men can swim, and 
Marinette in her despair would drown herself, but M. Pierre 
saves her. Before leaving, M. About has the satisfaction of 
settling the question between his friends. He says he will r. 
turn to Paris, telling the world that Maitre Pierre’s hilanthropy 
is occupied about all the world except the poor child who lives 
for him ; that he will let her die of grief, consumption, and h 
by his side—“ et qu’on l’enterrait a la Canau le jour ou l'on vou 
portait en triomphe. Non, mon ami, réponcit-il d'une voir 
étouffée. Dites-leur que je ne voulais pas me marier avant ls 
fin de mes travaux pour étre 4 elle sans mes et ne vivre 

ur elle; mais que vous m’avez ouvert les yeux et que j'ai pris 
quand il est venu. ‘Enfin?’ cria-t-elle.” 
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+- MAJEST Y’S THEA 


In consequence of the triumphant success of the Going resentations, 
in order to accommodate the numbers who have been unable to o! tain p THREE 


CONCLUDING PERFORMANCES will be given on Tuesday, March 16th; 
March 18th; and Saturday, March 20th. They will be arranged as follows : 
a... ESDAY, March 16th, LA TRAVIATA, Violetta, Piccotomint ; 

IUGLINIL 
March 18th, IL TROVATORE, Leonora, Srzzta; Azucena, 

anrico, GIUGLINI. 

SATURDAY, March 20th, LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. Maria, Prcco- 
tomint, And Last Scene of I MARTIRI, comprising the celebrated Duo by Malle. 
and Sig. Grv@Lint. 

Prices :—Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Boxes (to hold four persons), Pit and One Pair, £2 2s.; 
Grand Tier, £3 3s.; Two Pair, £21 5s.; Three Pair, 15s.; Gallery Boxes, 10s. ; Gallery 
Stalls, 3s. 6d.; Pit, 3s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s. 

The Box-office will be » qqened on Th , March 11th. Places in the meantime 
may be secured by application to Mr. F1isu, Stage-door, Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

o other representation can possibly be given before the commencement of the 


summer season. 
t 
onday and Friday, HAMLET. Tuesday and Thursday, A MIDSUMMER NIGaTS 
DREAM. Wednesday and Saturday, LOUIS XL. And the PANTOMIME every 


USICAL UNION SOIREE, No. 3—TUESDAY, March 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. tet, F minor, No. 10, OnsLow; 
E flat, Piano, Clarinet, and Viola, Mozart; Rondo a 4 mains, Op. 102, ScuUBEBT; 
uartet, No. 3, in D, Brernoven; Solo, Violoncello, Prarrr, Vocal pieces sung 
the Orpheus Glee Union. Artists, MM. Sarwron, Gorrnir, Scuxxvrs, Pag 
Prartr, Clarinet, Passe; Pianists, Luvpsay Storer and Visitors’ mod 
sions to the Royal Box and Non-reserved Seats, 7s. each; to be had at CraMER 
Co.’s, and Co.'s, and Bond-street. J. ELLA 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


CH GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL. 

XHIBITI 108 tho that, of Her Majesty, the 

of H.R.H. Victoria Princess Royal, Princess Frederick William of Prussia, by 

WixrseHatter, is now on view for a few days. Admittance to the Gallery, One 

Shilling each person. _ 
———~ THE BRIDESMAIDS AT THE MARRIAGE. 

Beer at the FRENCH GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL. 


—Messrs. COLNAGHI to announce that, by peomiates of Her Majesty, the 
hie coloured Picture, the property of Her Majesty, of the Bridesmaids at 
the Marriage of H.R.H. the Princess yal, taken by CacpEsi and Montee¢cul, is now 
on view for a few days. Admittance to the Gallery, One Shilling each person. 


H.LM. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


XHIBITION at the FRENCH GALLERY, 121, PALL MALL. 
—Messrs. COLNAGHI beg to announce that, by permission of H.I.M. the 
peror Napoleon III., the Picture, by WuvtERrHatter, of the Empress Eugénie 
surrounded by the Ladies o her Court, is now on view. Admittance to the Gallery, 
One Shilling each person. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—THE EXHIBITION OF 

PHOTOGRAPHS is now open at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 

DAILY, from 10 till 5, admission 1s.; and every MONDAY, TUESDAY, and 

WEDNESDAY evenings, from 7 till 10, admission 6d. A large collection sent by the 

French Photographic Society is about to be added. The Brompton and Putney Omni- 
inutes.—Season Tickets, 5s. each. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, W.—On WEDNESDAY next, March 10th, at Eight o’Clock, Mr. 
RAPHAEL BRANDON will LECTURE on ANCIENT TIMBER FRAMING, 
Prizes for Metal Work, Wood Carving, Drawing from Specimens iu the Museum, 
and Modelling in Plaster, are now offered. 
The conditions of competition may be had of the attendant in the Gallery of the 


Museum, 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 


DIOCESAN HOME MISSION. — President — The 
Right Hon. and Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Lorpow. 

The Council of the Home Mission earnestly APPEAL for AID in carrying out the 

objects of .the Societe Without additional funds it will be impossible to extend the 

operations of the Missionary Clergy working under the direction of the Mission, and 

from whose exertions it is to be hoped that, by God’s blessing, great benefits will 


result, 
SPECIAL SERVICES for the WORKING PEOPLE will be held on every 
WEDNESDAY EVENING in LENT, and on GOOD FRIDAY, in the Churches of 


St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, St. Anne’s, Soho. St. Paul's, Deptford. 


March 10th, | Dean of Bristol. Rev. F. Morse, M.A.,; Rev. C. Money, M.A., In- 
Incumbent of St.| cumbent of St, John’s, 
og Birming- | Deptford. 


1am. 
March 17th, | Rev. W. D. Veitch, M.A. Dean of Canter- Rev. D. Moore, M.A., 
| bury, Incumbent of Camden 

Church, Camberwell 


March 24th, | Rev. Dr. Goulburn, D.D., | Rev. J. Bardsley, Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A, 
Incumbent of Quebec | B.A., St. Anne’s,| Chaplain-General to the 
Chapel. | Manchester. ‘orces. 
March 3ist.| Rev. Dr. D.C.L., Rev. S. Minton, | Rev. Prof. Browne, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Bar-; M.A. Incum-| Examining Chaplain to 
nabas, Kensington. of Bath and 
pel. ells. 
April 2nd. | Rev. C. Molyneux, B.A., | Bishop of Oxford, | Rev. G. Calth M.A, 
Chapiain to the Lock | | See. Church Missionary 
Hospital. Society. 

Divine Service will commence at Eight o’Clock. 

Subscriptions and Donations may be paid at the Office of the Home Mission, 79, 
Pall-mall, or at the Bank of Messrs. Ransom and Co., 1, Pall-mall East, to the account 
of the London Diocesan Home Mission. EDWARD PARRY, Hon. Secretary. 

J, COMYNS COLE, Secretary. 

Diocesan Home Mission, 79, Pall-mall, 8.W., 

March 3rd, 1858. 


RYSTAL PALACE—FLORAL BAZAAR— 

It is intended to hold in the Palace, on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
FRIDAY, the 14th, 15th, and 16th of April, a BAZAAR for the EXHIBITION and 
SALE of FLOWERS. The price of Admission will be One Shilling. Proper stages 
jad ay | display of the Plants will be erected by the Company, and no charge will be 


for space. 

The Directors hereby invite applications from growers or other parties desirous of 
iting. By Order, GEO, GROVE, Secretary. 

Crystal Palace, Feb. 27, 1858. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GENERAL MANAGER— 
The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, having determined to appoint a 
GENERAL MANAGER, HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that they are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS from Gentlemen desirous to fill that office. 
Candidates are requested to state their general views of management, their qualifi- 
cations and references, with the terms upon which they are prepared to accept the office. 
Full — of the duties of the General Manager may be inspected at the 
Secretary’s office. 
Applications must be addressed to the Secretary, and delivered at his office, at the 
Palace, by FRIDAY, the 12th March, 
By Order of the Board, 
Crystal Palace, Feb. 27, 1858, P 


ANK OF DEPOSI 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with perfect security. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


LOBE IN 8S U RAN C 


CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
EsTaBLisHED 1803, 


GEO, GROVE, Secretary. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, ALL PAID-UP AND INVESTED, 


FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq.—Chairman, 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman, 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esg., M.P.—Treasurer, 


Henry Alexander, Esq. Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 
Will Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

Boyce Combe, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombe, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 


Jas, W. Freshfield, Esq., F.R.S, 
John B, Friend, 

R. W. Gaussen, Esq. 

Robert Hawthorn, » 
Rickard 


‘ard Lambert Jones, Esq. 
Robert Locke, Esq. ne 


Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
Thomas M. Weguelin, Esq., 
R. Westmacott, Esq., F.R.S, 
Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

Benjamin G, Windus, Esq. 


FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
A BONUS DIVISION will be made at 31st December, 1858, of Profits on the Life 
on the Participating Scale, 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


HE LONDON’ WINE COMPANY (Limited), 1, PRINCES 
te STREET, REGENT STREET, and 43 and 44, LIME STREET, CITY, supply 
E WINES at the lowest possible prices, For example, they charge 36s. and 38s. 
.; fine ‘orts, at 38s. 
Champagne direct from the vineyards of Ibs. 6d. 
nlite HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 
M* RAREY’S HORSE TAMING ART.— 


Among those who have already subscribed to make up the list opened 
ssrs. of five hundred to be taught the art of Horse 


H. R. H. the Prince Consort. Lord A. Paget. 
Wellington, Walter Seo 

Leeds. rd Dufferin, 
Duke of Atholl, Lord Ossulston, 

uis of Breadalbane, Viscount Palmerston. 
Marquis of Donegal. Baron N, de Rothschild, 
arquis of Abercorn, The Count de Morella, 
uis of Ailsa. | Sir Geo, Chetwynd. 
Marquis of Stafford. | Hon. Col. Hood. 
arquis of Hartinton, Hon. Francis Villiers, Master 
Earl Grosvenor, i of the Pytchly Hounds, 
arwic! | . Fitzhardinge Berke! 
eith. Jolonel Airey. 
. Bevan, Esq. 
|e Spencer. Lewis Ricardo, Esq. 
Vivian” Hi, Batthropp, 
| thropp, Esq., the celebrated 

Lord Saltoun, Breeder 0 Suffolk Cart-horses, 


A SOLICITOR (M.A. Cambridge) can take one or two 

ARTICLED CLERKS. The office of his Firm is in the best of West- 
minster, and their business is extensive and varied. He will personally superintend 
and instruct the clerks.—Address S$. G., care of Messrs. Brown and Standfast, News- 
paper Agents, 4, Little George-street, Westminster Abbey, 5.W. 


HE Rev. Dr. DAVIDSON, late of Manchester, receives into 

his family a few Pupils to be superintended in their studies while they attend 

the classes of University College, to be assisted in preparing for Matriculation or a 
degree in Arts, or to be wholly educated by himself, Terms, one hundred, or one 
hundred and twenty guineas perannum. Address, Summerfield, Tufnell Park West, N. 


GENTLEMAN READING FOR THE BAR, or preparing 
for one of the other learned Professions, may hear of a PLEASANT TEM 
RARY HOME ina family of great legal res bility, residing in an agreeable 
of Town—whose habits are serious and studious. Satisfactory references will be given 
and received.—Address to “ A. B.,” at Mr. Mercura’s, 20, Parliament-street. 
RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a — variety of Vases, Figures, Grow 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in a Spar, Marble, Italian, A 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 
benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information required, 
Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography, and Book-binding executed, 
Rrewarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London. Established 25 years. 


HY CONTINUE TO PAY FULL PRICE :—Fourpence 
discount in the Shilling off Music, post-free; Twopence discount in the 
Shilling off all Books, Magazines, Can Prints, &e. A detailed Prospectus sent post- 
free to all applicants, S. and T, GILBERT, 4, Se hack of the Bank of 
England, London, E.C. Copy the address, N.B. All warranted perfect in every 
respect, and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS. 

Tin at 1s., Lacquered or Bronzed, 1s. 6d. each, For burning the New Patent 
Pyramid Night Lights; the most convenient, safe and economical yet introduced, 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by 8S. Chanen, 55, Albany-street, 


Regent’s Park, and by Parmer and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
is the only kind which offers a guarantee of genuineness and purity, 

adverting to this, De. Cowan, the eminent Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, 
gives it as his opinion “that the material now sold varies in almost every estab! 
ment where it is purchased, and that a tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless 
Oil, if not counteracted, will ultimately jeopardize the reputation of an unquestionabl, 
valuable addition to the Materia Medica.”—Dr. De Jong *s Oil is sold only in impetal 
half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp 
and si ure, without which none are genuine, by most respectable Chemists. 
British Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co, 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELIL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


Rewer invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUC 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are pre 
with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity. A few of the 
articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of every descri 
Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Jams, 
Jel and Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, and other 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne's Royal 
Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, and wholesale 
of Crossk and Brack we tt, 21, Soho-square, London. 


NES FROM SOUTH 
PORT, SHERRY, &., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Maj 8 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices. A Pint Sample Bottle of cach for twenty- 
four stamps. Bottlesincluded, Packages allowed for when returned. “ We have taken 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being —_ 
Clerical Journal, Oct. 22nd, 1857. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen. 
Terms—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 
dS hhurch-street. Counting-house 

ENMAN, Wine an rit Importer, 65, Fenchurch Coun 
entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
mchitis, coughs, colds, &c. The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a hter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and peppy 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each open to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 
of this advertisement.—Address H, Jawrs, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand. 
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COMPLETION OF “PAVED WITH GOLD.” 
This day, in Demy 8vo, price 14s. 


PAVED WITH GOLD; 


THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE LONDON STREETS, 
AN UNFASHIONABLE NOVEL. 


By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW (one of the Brothers Mayhew). 
With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


LUCKNOW. 


Now ready, in small Post 8vo, with a Plan, price 2s, 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW: 


A DIARY, 


Recording the Daily Events during the Siege of the European Residency, 
from 3lst May to 25th Sept., 1857. 


By A STAFF OFFICER. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


THE 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE EFFECT OF THE OXFORD REGULATIONS FOR 1858, 
By RICHARD WALL, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Curate of St, Anne’s, and Head Master of the Park School, Birkenhead. 
Srevey, Jackson, and Hatirpay, Fleet-street, London. 


“THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND.”—Notes and Queries. 
In one handsome Volume, Post Quarto, pp. 700, price £1 10s, cloth, 
ADAPTED FOR 
THE STATESMAN—THE PREACHER—THE LAWYER— 
THE STUDENT—AND LITERARY MEN— 


A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 


BEING MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS, 
Compiled and analytically arranged by Henry SovTuGare. 


“The ‘Many Thoughts’ are here arranged in the form of an analytical dictionary. 
We look up any subject under the sun, and are pretty sure to find something that has 
been said—generally well said—upon it; frequently it is something good, that in our 
own reading we have overlooked. The indexing is very perfect.”—Examiner, 

LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY 
AND BYRON, By E. J. Taxnawyy. 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 


On Monday next, price 6d. 
HE CASE AGAINST THE LATE MINISTRY PLAINLY 
STATED. By Sir A. H. Exton, Bart., M.P. 
London : Rrp@way, Piccadilly. Bristol: Kerstaxr, Park-street. 


Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
HE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and other Poems. 
By Morris, 
__London : and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Price Sixpence, sent free for Seven Postage Stamps, 
OHN BROWeR*S LINBS* 


and Co., 147, Fleet-street; C. H. 1, Bouverie-street 
reet, 


~~ In the press, to be ready immediately, 
N FERDIN AND. A Historical and 
olitical S of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with Biographical Notices 
the Neapolitan Bourbons, By 
L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 
This day is published, in 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s, 6d. 


EA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 
SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. By Gxrorar H. Lewes, Author of “ Life 
and Works of Goethe,” &c. 


and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW VOLUME,—CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S “HISTORY OF EUROPE,” 
This day is published, Vol. VIL. of 
HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Battle of Waterloo to 
the Accession of Louis Napoleon. In 8vo, price 15s. 
The Eighth Volume, completing the work, and containing a carefully compiled 
Index, will be published in the course of this year. 
Wittram Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CAMBRIDGE FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 
This day, 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
EMARKS ON COLLEGE REFORM: with Especial Reference 
to the Rev. H. Latham’s “Considerations on the Suggestions of the University 
Commissioners with respect to Fellowships and Scholarships.” By Hsnrx Jonn 
Rosy, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant-Tutor of St. John’s College. ~ 
Cambridge: Macatritaw and Co. May be had of all Booksellers, 
Price One Shilling, in a few days, 
N THE ADVANTAGES OF FREE PUBLIC NEWS ROOMS 
AND LENDING LIBRARIES; with Remarks on the Public Libraries Act, 
38 and 19 Vict. 70. By M. H. Fxrups, Esq. 
C. J, Skext, King William-street, Strand. 


OTICE!—CYRUS REDDING’S “ FIFTY YEARS’ RECOL- 
LECTIONS, LITERARY AND PERSONAL;” containing Reminiscences of 
almost every Person of Note during the Present Century. Those who have been dis- 
inted in obtaining this work, in consequence of the great demand, are res} 
rmed that a Second and Revised Edition will be ready early next week. 
J, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Vol. IV., cloth, 4s, 6d,; Vols, 111. and LV. bound together, 8s. 6d. 


E-ISSUE OF CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
Containing Lessons in the Sciences, Ancient and Modern Lan and the 
various other branches of knowledge necessary for the acquisition of a first-rate educa- 
tion. Also, in Numbers, 14d. each ; Parts, 7d. and 8}d.; and Divisions, 1s. Cases for 
Binding, Single Volumes, 1s. 3d.; Double Volumes, 1s. 9d. 
London: W, Kznt and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers, 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


>; LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. This Work is 
Reprinted, and copies may be obtained of every Bookseller in Town 7 


*,* An INDEX to the above Work is now ready, Price 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES, 

This day, Vol. 1., 8yo, 20s, 
N DI A.—Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of Field. 
Marshal Arthur e of Wellington, K.G., 1797—1805, Edited by the Przsayr 


*,* The Second and Third Volumes will be published in April. 
Joun Albemarle-street. 

THE POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF INDIA, 

Now ready, Second Edition, with a Coloured Revenue Map, 8vo, 9s, . 
NDIA IN 1858: a Summary of the existing Administrations— 
Political, Fiscal, and Judicial; chronologically arranged the earliest to the 

present time, By Mitts, M.P, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


MR. FORTUNE'S NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
Now ready, with many Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 
7s CHINESE: INLAND, ON THE COAST, AND AT SEA, 
during the years 1852 to 1856. By Ropgrt Fortune, Author of “ Two Visits to 
the Tea Countries of China and India,” 

“In keeping a journal of the ever-varying scenes which passed daily before me, I 
have endeavor to describe minutely the characters, manners, and customs of 
Chinese in those districts in which I lived for a length of time almost like one of 
themselves.” —Author’s Prefuce. 

J oun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE BEST WORK ON CHINA, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, Woodcuts, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 14s. 
HINA: a General Description of that Empire and its 
Inhabitants, with the history of Foreign Intercourse down to 1857, By Sir 
Joun F. Davis, Bart., late H.M. Minister Plenipotentiary in China. 

“The merits of Sir John Davis’s book are too well known to call for any very 
specific criticism on our part. We need only say that, in our —— it contains the 
most readable, and apparently the most credible, account of the strange nation to 
which it refers. It is more seriously written, and has a more authentic air, than the 
lively volumes ‘of M. Huc; and it is not embarrassed by the extraordinary 
metaphysical speculations or the Cg inverted arrangement which disfigure the 
very remarkable performance of Mr. Meadows.”—Saturday Review, 

Joun Mursay, Albemarle-street. 
THE NEW OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 
This day (595 pp.), Post 8vo, 9s. 


HE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE; being those portions of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, which relate to the 


Country. 


| 


British Constitution and the Rights of Persons, and which form the subject of 


examination for the title of Associate in Arts, By Ropgrt Matcoum Kener, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Lately published, in Demy 8vo, price $s. cloth, 
HE REBELLION IN INDIA: how to Prevent Another. By 


Jonun Brucx Norton, Barrister-at-Law, Madras. 


By the same Author, in Demy 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


1. THE REQUIREMENTS AND CONDITION OF THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Also, 

2. THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA. Price One Shilling. Showing the various causes which have led to the pre 
sent Rebellion, giving a brief account of the Annexation of Oude and other Native 
States, and of the Treaties with the Kings of Oude, including those of 1801 and 1897, 

Ricwakrpson Brotagrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth, 
RINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Groner Ramsay, B.M., 
Author of “ An Introduction to Mental Philosophy.” 
London: Watton and Maserty, Upper Gower-street; and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 
Just completed, in Four Volumes, 8vo, price 48s, 
TPIKOYIIH IZTOPIA THE EAAHNIKH® EITANASTASEOX. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION (in modern Greek), By 
Sp, Tricovri, Greek ambassador at London. 


“ We congratulate M. Tricoupi and his countrymen on the successful completion of 


this remarkable narrative of the greatest event of their modern history.”—Saturday 
Review. 
Witi1ams and 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
NEW WORK BY M, ANTONIN ROCHE, 
Just published, price 4s,, 8vo, bound in cloth, 
ISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 
depuis l’origine de la Littérature jusqu’a nos jours, Ant. Rocue, Directew 
de l’Educational Institut de Londres. Tome I. (to be completed in Two Volumes.) 
Wut1rams and Norearr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


MARIOTITS ITALIAN GRAMMAR, NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 
Just published, price 3s., 12mo, cloth, 
ARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Second_ Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved. A A. GALuENGA, Italian Professor im 
pny 4 College, London; Author of “Italy, Past and Present,” “ History of Pied 
mont,” 
Wrturams and Noreats, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
MR. YEARSLEY’S WORKS ON DISEASES OF THE EAR AND THROAT. 
PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Edition. 
By post, 2s, 8d. 
2. ON THROAT-AILMENTS. Sixth Edition. By post, 5s, 4d. 
3. ON THROAT-DEAFNESS. By post, 1s. 1d. 
4. ON THE ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. Seventh Thousand. By post, 1s. 1d. 


5. ON A NEW METHOD OF TREATING DISCHARGES FROM THE EAB. 


(Otorrhea). Second Edition. By post, 1s. 1d. 
London: Jonn Cuvrcntiy, New Burlington-street. 
A MANCHESTER BOOK, 
Dedicated to Lord Brougham, and the A iation for Promoting Social Science. 
Just published, illustrated with Woodcuts, 
Cloth, neat, 2s. 6d.; extra, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (Post Free.) 
HE SONG OF THE CAT: a Legend of the Chancery Court. 


By A Master ovt or CHancery. 
“Lie there, Lord Chancellor.” —Address on putting off the Oficial Robes. 
1858. 


Manchester: Hexwoop, 170, Deansgate. 
London: and Co,; and aud Co, 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN’S NEW WORK. 
Immediately, in One Volame Octavo, with Portraits, 
ae RECOLLECTIONS OF 
POPE 


HE FOUR 
T His £5. WIsEMAN. 
Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborongh-street. 
~ THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


par ONLY CHILD. By Lady Scorr. 2 Vols. 


WILL AND A WAY. By the Hon. Henry Coxe. 2 Vols. 
A «¢4 Will and a Way’ is the most amusing book we have for a long time 
perused.” —Chronicle, 


(ous HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, Author of “The Gambler’s 
Wife.” 3 Vols. 
“These unto: will amply sustain the reputation of the accomplished and deservedly 
popular authores —Post, 

DEL E. By Miss Kavanacu. 3 Vols. 

“ Adele is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh; it is a charming 
novel,” —Athen@um., 


HE MORALS OF MAY FATR. 3 Vols. 
“4 very capital novel. There is a thorough knowledge of society, with 
cleverness in depicting it.”—Spectator, 


A LOVER’S QUARREL. By the Author of “‘ Cousin Geoffrey.” 
3 Vols. (Just ready. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Just published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, and ready at all the Libraries, 
HARMIONE: a Tale of the Great Athenian Revolution. By 
Epwarp A. Learnam, M.A, 

end is almost worthy—and even the ‘ almost’ is ve praise—to take 

the place, as a pop pular picture of the daily life of Crees t by MLast Days of 

Pompeii’ has long taken with respect to Rome. .... Leatham is as exact in 

respect to main facts as Bishop Thirlwall or Mr. Grote. Vet there is no dry chroni- 

cling. He is fully master of the art of making his characters tell in a lively manner 
what from his own pen would be tedious.”—Saturday Review, 

Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


AIKES’S JOURNAL. Now Complete in 4 Vols. Post 8yo, 
price 42s, cloth, 
“ A very entertaining book.” — Times. 
London: Lonwemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In Post 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 8s, 6d. cloth, 
ROJECTILE WEAPONS OF WAR AND EXPLOSIVE 
COMPOUNDS. By J. Scorrsry, M.B. Lond., late Professor of 
the Aldersgate College of Medicine. Third Edition, revised, corrected, 
up to the present time, 
London; Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In Post 8vo, with Four Illustrations in tinted Lithography, 6s. 
LGIERS IN 1857: its Accessibility, Climate, and Resourees 
described with especial reference to English Invalids; with details of Recrea- 
tion obtainable in its Neigh ood added for the use of Travellers in general. By 
the . E, W. L. Davies, M.A,, Oxon, Vicar of Aldingfleet and Rural Dean of Selby. 


London : Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR, REES’S ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, 
Now ready, with a Plan of Lucknow and the nies and a Portrait of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, in 1 Vol. price 9s. 
ERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE | OF LU CKNOW, 
from its commencement to its relief by Sir Colin Campbell. By L, E. Ruzs, 
one of the surviving Defenders. 
London : Lonaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


On Thursday next will be ee. in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, illustrated with 


Twenty-four lithographic Engravings, 
HE RESOURCES OF ESTATES : Treatise on the 
Joun and Engineer ; Sather et’ of 


land and Agricultural Society Prize Essays, 
London: Lonamay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. AIKIN’S “ARTS OF LIFE.” 
Just published, in 18mo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
HE ARTS OF LIFE. 1. Of Providing F Food. 2. Of 
Clothing. 3, Of Fooviling Shelter in a Series of Letters for 
Instruction of Young Persons, New Edition, with Corrections and Additions, by 
Author’s Daughter, Lucy Arxry. 
London: Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
COMPLETION OF DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 
Now ready, Vol. III. in 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 27s. 
A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Frecties. 
By A. Dr ta Reve, late Professor in the ‘Academy of Geneva. Translated for 
Author by C. V. Warxer, F.R.S, 
*,* Vol. L. price 18s., and Vol. II, price 28s., may also be had. 
London: Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In 8 Vols, 8vo, price £4 4s. 
HE WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT 
HON. EDMUND BUR 

This Edition contains—1. — BURKE’S CORRESPONDENCE (first published 
from the original MSS, in 1844, by Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke), con- 
taining numerous Historical and Notes and Letters from the 
leading Statesmen of the period. 2. THE WORKS OF MR. BURKE, as edited by 

his Literary Executor, the late Bishop of dem 


Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 


ADAMS’ SEQUEL TO THE CHERRY STONES, 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 
HE FIRST OF JUNE; OR, SCHOOLBOY RIVALRY: a 


Second Tale of Charlton School. 5 the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A., late Fellow 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; Editor of “The Cherry Stones,” 


Rivinctons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, 
1.THE CHERRY STONES; OR, THE FORCE OF 
CONSCIENCE: a Tale of Charlton School, Fifth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
2. TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL; containing the above 
Tales, bound together. 6s. 6d. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of 


MANUAL OF THE RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY; 

containing an Abridgment of Bishop Tomline’s Elements; an Analysis of 

s Evidences; a Summary of Pearson on the Creed; and a Brief Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Burnet; Notices of “Jewish Rites and Ceremo- 
nies, &c, By the late Rev. J. B. Surrn, D.D., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Head 
Master of Horncastle Grammar School. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had by the same Author, 


1.4 COMPENDIUM OF RUDIMENTS IN THEOLOGY; 
containing a Digest of Butler’s Analogy; an Epitome of Graves on the Pentateuch; 
and an Analysis of Newton on the Prophecies, Tn 12mo, Second Edition, 8s. 


m2. DIGEST OF HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL REGISTER, 
In 8vo, price 18s, 
he ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the History and 
Politics of the Year 1856. 
Rivivetons; Loneman and Co.; Hamiton and Co.; and Co.; 
RDSONS ; Houston and Wriaut: and Co.; J. Carzs; Smita, 
Co. ; and Co.; H. G. Bonn; T. Bumevs; WALLER and Sow; 
J L. Boora; A. Craver; Uruam and Bgzr; and Datpy; 
and w. and J. Toovry. 
*,* The Com lete Series of Volumes commencing with Her Majesty’s Reign may 
always be had y New Subscribers or others) ; or any single Volume since 1831, 


One Volume, 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


AX INQUIRY INTO SPECULATIVE and EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE, By Professor A. Vera, London: Lonemans. “A short and elegant 
essay, having for its object the clearing away of some obstacles to the reception of 
doctrine by the philosophical mind in England.”— Westminster 


diffcul ort essay is the work of a superior man, one well qualified to discuss ‘the 

hese reeption of the crac fissures 

idol, the great 


— Will be shortly a. by the same Author, A NEW SYSTEM OF LOGIC, 
NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 

Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d, cloth, 
ERTRUDE, complete in One Volume. Being the second work 


of a new and and cheaper uniform Edition of the Stories of the Author of “ Am 
erbert,” to be published monthly and to comprise the following works :— ° 


The EARL’S DAUGHTER (on 
March31),| MARGARET PERCIVAL, 
ERIENCE of LIFE. KATHARINE ASHTON, 
‘VORS. 
N PARSONAGE, AMY HERBERT, 2s, 64, ready. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


In One large Volume, Medium 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
ELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS. With 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Arxry, New Edition, with Supple- 
ment of more recent Selections, by Lucy fr Ang 

The peculiar feature of the present . similar work, and adding obviously to its 
work is that all the Poems inserted are interest and utility, 
entire,—a feature not possessed by any | 

London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 Vol, 8vo, Prive 9s. cloth, 
ECTURES AND ESSAYS on various subjects, Historical, 
Topographical, and Artistic, By Witttam Srpwey Gipsoy, M.A. F.S.A, 
F.GS., Barrister-at-Law. 

These Essays are selected from Reviews | Coronation-stone and other historical 
and Periodicals to which they were contri- | mon uments, and papers on Ecclesiastical 
buted by the Author, and comprise articles and Legal Topics and Medizeval History 
on London, on the Inns of Court, on | and Literature, 

Church Bells, Remarkable Trees, "the 
London: Lonemaw and Co. Neweastle-on-Tyne: R. Roprnsow. 
THE REV. G. R, GLEIG’S COLLECTED ESSAYS, 
Just published, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 21s, 
[et BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS, contributed chief, to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By 


the Rev. G. R. GuzIG, M.A., Chaplain. to Her Majesty’s Forces, and Prebendary 
of St, Paul’s, 
Vor, I. ConrTENts. Vor. Il. 
i. Dr. Chalmers. 


1. The Puritans. 
2. Our Defensive Armament. | 2. General Miller. 
3. Natural Theology. | 3. India and its Army. 
> Military Bridges. | 4, The Miadchenstien. 
5. The War of the Punjaub, 5. Military Education. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Pat ster-row. 
In 18mo, with Plate and Woodcuts, price e ls, 
HE STEPPING-STONE TO ASTRONOMY: a Collection of 
familiar Questions and Answers and easy Problems drawn up by a Lapy for 
use of her Children, on the Plan of the “ Stepping-Stone to Knowledge.” 
In the same Series, price 1s. eagh, Stepping-Stones to 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, Is, MUSIC, 1s. 
GEOGRAPHY, 1s. BIOGRAPHY, 1s. 
ENGLISH HISTORY, Is. 


ROMAN HISTORY, 1s. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, 1s, ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ls. 
FRENCH HISTORY, 1s, FRENCH CONVERSATION AND 
MAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, we Parts, 1s, each, 


London: Lowemuan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In course of publication, in Royal 8vo, price 8s. 6d, each volume, half-bound, 
HE CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Published 
the Authority of Hes Majesty’s Treasury under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
The Materials for the History of Great Britain from the Roman invasion 
to the end of the reign of Henry VII. are extensive and val The 


public at — they are nae of unknown. The Master of the Rolle, con. 
that an accurate, cheap, and uniform edition of such would be 
proposed tot the publication of the most valuable. The series 
commenced in accordance with that proposal. 


The two following works may now bo pet t in Royal 8vo, price 8s. 64, each work, 


APGRAVE’S CHRONICLE HRONICON DE AB 
OF ENGLAND. Edited by the DON, " Edited by the Rev. J. 
Witt ‘llumsinated foe. | Yoo of the Monastery” until the 
rical Introduction, Glos. | Conquest; with Illuminated 
page, and ‘bibliographical 
ve mtn The full Prospectus of the series may be obtained of Messrs. Loxeman and €0, 


Lowemax, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 
OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY for MARCH. 
CONTENTS :— 
wn—Report Danson—On the A f the P 
Statistical Congress. of Liverpool Mancheste ~ 
2. Competitive Exami- | 5. Napier—On the Apprenticeship 


3. Dr. the Annual Fluctuations | | 6. Quarterly Returns—Oct., Nov., Dee., 
in the Number of Deaths. 
London: W. Parker pe West Strand, W.C. 


NDERGRADUATE PAPERS, No. II., MARCH 1868. 


Price 1 Is. 
gladly wolde he learn and gladly 
CONTENTS :-— 

City Poems. Scottish Universities. 
The Seanncian. The Saturday Review on Love and 
Lines to t. Marriage. 
—— at Oxford, Monomaniac’s Tragedy. 

ye Louis Part Il. 
Union Debate, Feb. Ist, The Temple of Janus, Part Il. 


The Emerald Isle. Union Debate of Feb, 8th, 

Oxford: Printed and Published A MansE1tt, High-street. London: WHITTAKER 
.and Co., Ave Maria-lane. Cambridge: H. Watts, 24, Sidney-street, Glasgow: 
Messrs, and Co, 


Now published, the First Number of 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL: a New Monthly 
Magazine. Price One Shilling. 


Sold at the Office of the “ Englishwoman’s Journal” Company (Limited), 144, Princes- 
street, Cavendish-square, W.; and for the Company by Pirzr, Stgruenson, and 
SPEnce, Paternoster-row. 


d be GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for MARCH (price 2s. 6d.) 


contains—Minor Correspondence—The Arms, Armour, and Military Usages of 
the Fourteenth Century—Taliesin and the Welsh Bards—Chronicles and Memorials of 


Great Britain and Ireland are J the Middle Ages—The City of Chester—Original 
Documents relating to the Knights Templars, No, I1I.—Memoirs of the History and 
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